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BY MARY BARKER DODGE. 





White month, whose stars fall showering 
from the skies, 

Turning to snowflakes in the frosty air 

We love thee, not alone that thou art fair, 

Shining upon us with innumerous eyes 

Of earth as heaven—since, too, under lies 

A milky way—holding within its snare 

The summers Flora folded now with care, 

And brimming with new stars for spring’s 
surprise! 

sut also ’tis that one supremest Star— 

The Star that taught the shepherds best to 
sing, 

And by its watchful, holy ministering, 

Led unto truth the wise men from afar— 

Concentres its rare brightness in thy zone, 

And makes the Child-King ours; our very 
own! 

<> oa __ —_—— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Suffrage Bazar will open next week, 
Tuesday, Dec. 5, at Lorimer Hall, Tremont 
Temple, Boston. There will be a large 
display of beautiful and useful articles. 
Remember that the success of the Bazar 
depends upon the zeal of the friends of 
woman suffrage. Let every one come, 
and bring as many friends as possible. 


-_-o- 








The Bazar will be opened Tuesday 
evening, with addresses by Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore and Rev. Charles G. Ames, On 
Wednesday and Thursday evenings, a 
play, entitled ‘Their First Dinner,’’ writ- 
ten by Mr. Rufus Gillmore, will be given 
by graduates of Radcliffe College and 
their friends, For a full list of the tables 
and the ladies in charge of each, see Page 
380. 





Rev. Samuel May, one of the last sur- 
vivors of the historic band of early 
Garrisonian abolitionists, and for more 
than fifty years an earnest advocate of 
woman suffrage, died at his home in 
Leicester, Mass., on Friday, Nov. 24, aged 
89 years. By his death Massachusetts loses 
one of her noblest citizens, and the cause 








of women one of its firmest supporters. 
The Woman’s JouRNAL of next week 
will be a memorial number for Mr. May. 





—_—— 


The little knot of Oregon women who 
have published a protest against their 
own enfranchisement, show a curious 
want of logic in the objections they put 
forward. They say the small school vote 
proves that women do not want the suf- 
frage, and they protest against having 
the full ballot “forced upon them.’’ The 
small school vote proves that women are 
not forced to vote because they have the 
right to do so; and in Oregon, as in Mas- 
sachusetts, the women who object most 
loudly to full suffrage on the ground that 
the right to vote implies the duty, are 
conspicuous by their neglect to use the 
school ballot, even when the interest of 
the children urgently requires it. 





=—_—-— - 


No one proposes that suffrage should be 
forced upon any woman who is averse to 
it. The proposal is to give every woman 
the option of voting or not, as she chooses, 
just as every man now has the option. 
George William Curtis said, when an equal 
suffrage amendment was pending in the 
New York Constitutional Convention, 
years ago: 

Some men say that they know a great 
many women who do not wish to vote, 
who think it is not ladylike, or whatever 
the proper term may be. Well, I have 
known many men who habitually abstain- 
ed from politics because they were so 
“ungentlemanly,’’ and who thought that 
no man could touch pitch without defile- 
ment. But what would be thought of a 


proposition that I should not vote, be- | 


cause my neighbors did not wish to? Sup- 
pose there area majority of the women of 
this State who do not wish to vote—is 
that a reason for depriving one woman 
who is taxed of her equal representation, 
or one innocent person of the equal pro- 
tection of his lifeand liberty? The amend- 
ment proposes no compulsion like the old 
New England law, which fined every 
voter who did not vote. If there are citi- 
zens of the State who think it unladylike 
or ungentlemanlike to take part in the 
government, let them stay at home. But 
do not, I pray you, give them authority 
to detain wiser and better citizens from 
their duty. 


Oe 


’ 


The Oregon “Antis’’ further say that 
they object to the obligations of jury duty 
and oftice holding. They seem not to be 
that in most of the enfranchised 
States women are exempt from jury duty, 
and that in this country nobody is obliged 
to hold office against his will. Mrs. 
Livermore tells about a neighbor of hers 
who objects to equal suffrage because he 
does not wish his wife to hold office. She 
said: “He is the sort of man who isin 
about as much danger of being elected to 
office as he is of being struck by lightuing, 
and his wife is another person of the same 
kind as himself, yet both of them oppose 
equal suffrage for fear she would be 
forcibly torn from her domestic duties 
and elevated to the governorship !’ 


aware 
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ARTICLES FOR THE BAZAR. 


Articles for the Bazar may be sent to 
the Headquarters of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass., before Tuesday, 
Dec. 5; afterwards, to Lorimer Hall, Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, in care of Miss H. 
E. Turner. All articles should be care- 
fully marked for the table for which they 
are intended. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 


One of the successful lawyers of Lower 
Canada is Miss Clara Brett Martin. She 
is of good family, is said to be handsome, 
has had an exceptionally fine education, 
and is very capable, yet it was with great 
difficulty that she obtained the chance to 
practise. Professor Goldwin Smith was 
particularly sure that the foundations of 
society would be overturned if she were 
admitted to the bar, and he so expressed 
himself in letters to the Canadian papers. 
Her college degrees, her diplomas, and 
even the excellence of her preliminary ex- 
amination, had no softening effect on that 
venerable body known as the Benchers, 
made up of old and conservative lawyers, 
whose official approval had to be gained 
before leave to practise could be had. 
After failing in her application to them, 
Miss Martin laid her case before the Inter- 
national Council of Women. Its president 
at the time was Lady Aberdeen. She be- 
came warmly interested, and, as a result 
of her efforts, a series of resolutions were 
sent in to the Benchers from all over the 
world. Then followed a volley of letters 








in the daily, weekly, and monthly jour- 
nals, all recommending Miss Martin, and 
censuring the Benchers, until the old gen- 


| tlemen were fairly worn out, and glad to 


yield. Miss Martin has since shown her 
ability by winning two important cases, 
opposed by some of the foremost practi- 
tioners of the province. 


_—- 


OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 





A dozen years ago three Louisville girls 
just out of school resolved to achieve 
worthy distinction, and united in a sort 
of club for mutual encouragement. The 
first, a daughter of Dr. Yandell, one of 
Kentucky’s most famous physicians, is 
now regarded as a master sculptor. An- 
other, a daughter of Gen. Basil Duke, isa 
violin virtuoso, and has been heard asa 
soloist in many grand concerts. The 
third, Miss Muldoon, is a singer of re- 
markable power. 

Miss Clara Vawter, of Greenfield, Ind., 
a girl in her early twenties, is coming 
into favorable notice as a writer ot chil- 
dren’s stories. “Of Such is the Kingdom” 
is the title of a book she is to bring out 
this autumn, It will be illustrated by 
Mr. Will Vawter, her brother, who fur- 
nished the amusing pictures for an edition 
of James Whitcomb Riley’s poems last 
year, 

It is told that a woman travelling 
through a mountainous part of Germany 
last summer, came upon a small party of 
young American women who had just 
started out day’s journey, each 
carrying an alpenstock with long black 


on a 


streamers flying from the uplifted ends. 
The floating pennons indicated mourning 
or woe of some kind, but the joyous 
demeanor of the sight-seers did not bear 
out the impression. On coming nearer 
the noticed that the streamers 
were black stockings, Every evening the 
walkers, on arriving at a stopping-place 
for the night, did a small amount of 
laundry work, and, as the stockings never 
seemed to get perfectly dry, each morning 
saw the damsels starting out with black 
stockings fluating on the breeze. 

The tells of a young 
woman in Hungary who, being a student 
of medicine, desired to witness the opera- 
tions of a certain famous surgeon, She 
found admission denied her, and on her 
inquiring why, the surgeon said that she 
had too much hair; that hair was a home 
for microbes, and so she might render his 
best operation dangerous to the patient. 
The girl was ardent in the pursuit of 
science, so she cropped her hair short. 
But it happened that one of the other 
hospital surgeons had a magnificent 
beard, so the young woman went to the 
great surgeon and said, ‘*Doctor, you 
made me cut off my hair, but you allow 
one of your assistants to come to your 
operations wearing a long beard. Does 
not a beard shelter microbes as much as 
hair?’ The great surgeon acknowledged 
the truth of this, and said that his col- 
league should either shave or leave the 
hospital. But the young surgeon was not 
so keen in the pursuit of svience as the 
‘‘doctoress;’ he refused to cut off his 
cherished beard, and preferred to leave 
the hospital, and go, microbes and all, 
somewhere else. 


observer 


London Globe 


Miss Amelia Judson became a sawmiller 
all in one day, says the Chicago Chronicle. 
Six or seven years ago her brother, An- 
drew B. Judson, left St. Louis and went 
to northern Arizona, convinced that there 
was money in developing the sugar pine 
forests in Cosonine County, between 
Williams, Ariz., and the Grand Cajon of 
the Colorado River. He invested $38,000 
in timber lands, built a sawmill, and 
established the Judson lumber camp. 
He made a specialty of timber suitable 
for boxes for the California fruit trade, 
and was successful from the start. In 
June, 1898, young Judson’s mother and 
sister came to visit him. Miss Amelia 
Judson had just finished a course at Cor- 
nell University, and expected to go to 
Paris to study art. Only a week before 
she and her mother had intended to re- 
turn to St. Louis, Andrew Judson sud- 
denly fell ill and died. That was last 
October. There was but one thing to do. 
Three important contracts for lumber and 
box material were in course of fulfilment. 
Both mother and daughter realized that 
thousands of dollars of their money were 
tied up in the lumber camp, and that the 
only way to save it, avoiding the sacrifice 
of a forced sale, was to keep the plant in 
operation. And so it was that college- 
bred Amelia Judson became a sawmiller 
in the heart of the Bill Williams Moun- 








tains of Arizona. She went to the office 
and took charge. The rough men who 
saw her wondered at her temerity; then 
they admired her pluck, and determined 
to help her in every way possible. She 
went into the woods with the logging 
teams, and learned every detail of the 
work of converting a standing tree into 
lumber or fruit boxes. She got out her 
brother’s contracts in time, took further 
orders, and prospered at every turn. 
“Running a sawmill has passed the ex- 
perimental stage with me,’’ said Miss 
Judson. “The fact that we have made 
money every month since February, or 
since | got the run of the work, is no 
credit to me, but the result of my 
brother’s establishment of the business. 
I like the work very much, and I shall no 
doubt continue it.”’ F. M. A. 


-_-e-_ 


INSIGNIA OF FASHIONABLE WOE. 





Mrs. Jacob Bright, in announcing to her 
friends, without the usual emblems of 
gloom, the death of her distinguished 
husband, one of the great English reform- 
ers, and for many years a member of 
Parliament, sets a good example for the 
common-sense women of America to fol- 
low, The pure white paper, without the 
traditional black border, is headed with a 
laurel wreath, and a glorious rising sun, a 
prophecy of the higher life to come, with 
the following statement: 

Jacon Brieur 
Entered the Land of Light 
Nov. 7, 1899, Aged 78 years, 

There should not be a shadow of gloom 

In aught that reminds us of thee. 

The recipient of a black-bordered letter 
is always oppressed with a transient sen- 
timent of pain. Do we not all have sor- 
rows disappointments of our own, 
without being burdened with the troubles 
of others? 


and 


I knew an American lady who was so 
desirous of doing the right thing, on the 
death of her husband, that she made a 
journey to our metropolis to inquire of an 
Evglish harness-maker the style for the 
equipment of her carriage, harness, 
coachman, footman, horses, and dog, as 
her husband was English, and she wished 
everything done according to the custom 
in his native land. As the dog was ex- 
pected to trot demurely under the coach, 
his collar was wound with black ribbon, 
with a large bow on the back. 

The wife, draped in the deepest black, 
wore a long, double crape veil that touched 
the ground, which style required should 
be kept over the face during the first year 
of widowhood—a most uncomfortable and 
unhealthy fashion, 

These mournful figures always call to 
mind the lines in Wesley’s hymn: 

Ilark, from the tombs a doleful cry! 
Sinners, come view the ground 
Where you must shortly lie. 

The Brights belong to a religious sect 
called Friends (or Quakers), who never 
change their dress for these habiliments 
of woe. 

I hope the readers of the JouRNAL will 
do what they can to banish this oppressive, 
gloomy fashion. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 

250 West 49th Street, New York City. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

At the Fortnightly of the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A. last Tuesday, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore presided, and Prof. 
Titus, of Tufts College, spoke on ‘The 
New England Primer.” He gave many 
quaint and curious facts regarding the 
early days in New England, on which his 
antiquarian and genealogical researches 
have made him an authority. He paida 
tribute to the wife and daughters of 
Jonathan Edwards, who were women of 
remarkable force and ability. A vote of 
thanks was given Prof. Titus for his 
interesting lecture. 

The following resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, That we congratulate the suf- 
fragists of Massachusetts upon the success- 
ful results of the campaign of meetings held 
in Boston during the past two months. As 
a result of these meetings, the number of 
women registered to vote for school com- 
mittee is now about 10,500, being an increase 
of 3,000 over last year. This shows that 
women, like men, are willing to vote when 
they see something to be done that ought to 
be done. We commend the example as one 
to be followed everywhere. 


Mrs. Livermore announced that there 
would be no Fortnightlies in December, 
as the first, if held at the regular time, 
would come immediately after the Bazar, 
and the second on the day after Christmas. 

Refreshments and a social half hour 
followed. 


Anson: 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss A. B, Cares, of Rumford Falls, Me., 
was the winner of the $500 prize offered 
by the Boston Globe for the closest esti- 
mate by a woman, in the race between the 
Columbia and Shamrock. 


Miss Emma M. Hery, the newly elected 
superintendent of schools for Arapahoe 
County (Denver), Col., is twenty-three 
years old, has been a successful teacher in 
the South Denver schools for several 
years, and is an active member of the 
Denver Woman's Press Club. 


Mrs Jane Dovuauerty, of Rahotu, 
New Zealand, has lately been elected a 
member of the school committee. She 
was already chairman of two public halls, 
local representative of the Liberal Federa- 
tion, and treasurer of the Church of Eng- 
land, Yet some people still think that if 
women are allowed to vote they will not 
have time to do anything else! 


Mrs. M. E, BriaG, No. 64 Church Street 
Atlanta, Ga., has invented an ‘‘atmos- 
pheric churn,” It was on exhibition in 
the dairy department at the Georgia State 
Fair, and Mrs. Briggs demonstrated its 
superior qualities, It is said that by using 
this churn ‘a child six years old can 
churn five gallons of cream without labo- 
rious effort, and in from four to six mip- 
utes bring butter better grained and more 
healthful than that made by any other 
churn,” 


EmMA Lucy GArEs, a granddaughter of 
Brigham Young, has entered the Royal 
Conservatory of Music in Berlin with the 
highest honors. Professor Shultze has 
received her as one of his four private pu- 
pils, predicting that her voice may devel- 
opinto one of the great voices of the 
world. She is only eighteen, and her 
skill in instrumental as well as vocal mu- 
sic is said to be exceptional. Mrs. Lucy 
B. Young, her grandmother, will remain 
in Berlin to take care of her. 


Miss IpA HARNED, a clever insurance 
writer of Chicago, Ill., recently received 
an international medal from her company 
for having written more insurance during 
the month of last June than any other 
agent in the world, Miss Harned is de- 
scribed as a little black-eyed woman, about 
twenty-three years old, but with a wide 
business experience, and shrewdness 
much beyond her years. She was advised 
upon her first venture in the insurance 
world to attempt only small business, 
with women, such as teachers and stenog- 
raphers. But, instead, she immediately 
began working upon large cases, million- 
aires and persons of note, whom men 
hesitated to approach. 


LADY WARwIcK, who calls herself a 
“splendid pauper,”’ is a half-sister of the 
Duchess of Sutherland. Married in 1881, 
she was chiefly responsible for the return 
of her husband, then Lord Brooke, as 
conservative member to Parliament. She 
is a poor-law guardian, and prominent in 
many reform measures, Her ‘*Lady War- 
wick Hostel’’ has become too small for its 
would-be inmates, and a large new house 
next door has been rented, and will be 
known as the Maynard Hostel. It is al- 
ready occupied by about twenty young 
women students. The annual meeting of 
Lady Warwick’s agricultural association 
for women will presently be held at Staf- 
ford House, London. The two chief 
points of interest to be dwelt upon at this 
meeting will be a report from the special 
department at Reading Agricultural Col- 
lege, and a resolution ‘‘that duly qualified 
women should have the advantage of full 
fellowship of the scientific and other 
learned societies.” 


Mrs. REED, of Chicago, began business 
as a professional shopper for persons liv- 
ing where shopping facilities are meagre, 
but she has enlarged the scope of her op- 
erations to an extraordinary extent. Now, 
according to Leslie’s Weekly, she buys 
everything, from gingham aprons to loco- 
motives. In fact, locomotives and other 
railroad equipments have become her 
specialty. She has lately been appointed 
purchasing agent of the new Pacific & 
Northern Idaho Railroad, and has already 
bought many tons of railway machinery, 
steel rails, and other railroad appurte- 
nances. She has not relinquished her 
general shopping business, but she says it 
is easier to buy a locomotive than a new 
spring bonnet. Sheis the only woman on 
record who goes “shopping” in steel- 
works and machine-shops, but she is fond 
of the work, and has made it an eminent 
success. 
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WOMEN IN ELECTRICITY. 

There are a number of women in the 
United States who have taken a course in 
electricity at one of the coéducational col- 
leges or from private instructors. The 
N. Y. Sun says that some of these are now 
owners and managers of electric lighting 
and electric car plants in various parts of 
the country,and one hears of them through 
the New York manufacturers of electrical 
goods. At Ellenville, N. Y., at Bay City, 
Mich , at Saginaw, and other places are 
electric plants run by women. Certain 
women students have taken a course in 
electricity to supplement medical and sur- 
gical knowledge, and are conducting pri- 
vate sanitariums, or are employed as 
assistant managers in hospitals and asy- 
lums where electricity is used as a reme- 

dial agent. O+hers have invented articles 
more or less important in the practical 
application of electricity. 

A host of women and many young girls 
are employed in the large manufactories 
of electric goods, They make all the fila- 
ments for the lamps. They wind the 
armatures for the dynamos, They wind 
and cover with spun silk or paper, miles 
and miles of wire, small and large, used 
in the induction coils, in the great under- 
ground cables, and on the magnets for 
telephone receivers and switchboards. 
These women tip all the cords, solder all 
the important little mediums, and do all 
the deft and delicate work necessary in 
such departments. Three hundred and 
more women work on such matters in a 
single New York City factory, and a new 
workroom of wide capacity is just being 
added which will give work to a hundred 
more. There are five or six expert fore- 
women instructing and supervising the 
others. In the factories at Harrison, 
Schenectady, Pittsburg, Chicago, etc., 
there are double and treble this number 
of women and girls. Some are merely 
mechanical specialists, working day in 
and day out with the same tools or ma- 
chinery on the same part of the same 
order of substance, Others are versatile, 
and can turn their deftness to account in 
any needed direction. The first-class 
workers have the chance of promotion. 
The factories are anxious for intelligent 
girls to teach. 

Several women use their insight into 
electric science to write popular articles 
for various daily papers and periodicals. 
Others give lectures on electricity in out- 
of-town places, and also give class instruc- 
tion at private schools and institutions. 
Some women are advertising agents for 
the makers of electro-theraputical goods 
and apparatus. These women are 
sufficiently versed in their subject to 
speak intelligently, even eloquently, of 
the stock they handle. And_ these 
goods range from the humbug electric 
hair brush, or electric belts, to really 
high-grade apparatus. 

The foremost woman in the world in 
electric science is Mrs, Bertha Ayrton of 
London. She has made remarkable in- 
vestigations of the phenomena of the elec- 
tric arc, and contributed valuable data on 
this subject to the important scientific 
journals. Last May she read before the 
English Institute of Electrical Engineers 
the first paper ever read before that body 
by a woman, and it contained matter of 
much moment. Wherever electrical and 
scientific deductions are of value, her 
name is known. She is the wife of Prof. 
W. E. Ayrton, the noted electrical author- 
ity, and is recognized as having been of 
marked assistance to the science. She is 
wholly a scientist, and has not put her 
knowledge to practical use except in the 
fundamental way of helping others to en- 
lightenment. There are other English wo- 
men who are working practically as elec- 
tricians. 

The particular star among American 
women electricians is Miss Bertha Lamme, 
of Pittsburg, who is a full-fledged electri- 
cal engineer, with five years’ practical 
work to her credit. Miss Lamme is on 
the staff of engineers for the Westing- 
house Manufacturing Company. She is 
an Ohio woman of Dutch ancestry, and a 
graduate of the Ohio University. She de- 
signs machinery, makes calculations, and 
does exactly the work of a male electrical 
engineer, 

‘I do not understand why more women 
do not study electricity,” said Francis B. 
Crocker, an authority on electrical engi- 
neering at Columbia University. ‘To my 
mind it is a profession far more suited to 
women than many of the callings they 
flock to. Electricity is clean, requires no 
strength in manipulation, and calls for 
only nicety in deduction, mathematical 
precision, and no greater order of ability 
to understand its laws than is required to 
master other learned professions. The 
few women who have applied themselves 
to it anywhere have made good progress 
and excellent records, and proved in every 
sense their fitness for the work. It is a 
fascinating study, one likely to inerease 
in interest and supply an ever-broadening 
incentive for work. It moreover offers 


plenty of chance for substantial benefit- 


The country is full of up-to-date young 
women, anxious to enter professions that 
will be a resource for them, either to make 
a livelihood or for mental employment. 
Yet they hold aloof from electricity. Co- 
lumbia has had a special course in elec- 
tricity for ten years. There is no clause 
in the University rules to keep women 
out, but neither from outside nor from 
Barnard, just over the way, have we had 
a single woman applicant for the electrical 
course. The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology has turned out a few women 
graduates in electricity. Nearly all the 
State Universities have at some time or 
other had women students in the electri- 
cal engineering class rooms, but they have 
been the exception, not the rule. I have 
never talked with a professor who did not 
think electricity a branch of study much 
more suited to woman’s capacity, physi- 
cal and mental, than was generally be- 
lieved. They study physics and chemis- 
try, they go all around the subject in its 
underlying relations, but they give elec- 
tricity pure and simple the cold shoulder. 
It may be that it seems too awesome, and 
it is certainly an agency little understood.” 

There are many physicians with women 
assistants whom they have instructed, 
and who, they say, are efficient in admin- 
istering electric treatment. These women 
are familiar with the electric-arc bath as 
a substitute for sunshine to a diseased or 
ailing body. They know about hydro- 
electric applications, galvanic currents, 
and something about dose measurements. 
They are not scientists, but, from constant 
familiarity with electrical apparatus and 
its manipulation, they are able to treat 
patients. 

‘*But,’’ said Mr. Crocker, in speaking of 
these, “too great stress cannot be laid 
upon the necessity for the use of the best 
instruments of precision, so as to insure 
careful dosage. This knowledge is only 
to be got through careful instruction and 
observation. It has lately been pointed 
out that the mere fact that we do not 
know what the essential nature of elec- 
tricity is cuts no figure in the application 
of the laws of science, any more than our 
ignorance of what gravity is prevents us 
from applying its laws, Electrical engi- 
neering leads all other branches in the 
magnitude and rapidity of its results, and 
also in their exactness and certainty. This 
is just as true in medicine as in electrical 
engineering, and it calls for a thorough 
grounding in the principles of electricity 
as a science before its application to re- 
medial uses should be taken up.” 

One of the five examiners in the elec 
trical department at the Patent Office in 
Washington isa woman. She has been at 
her post for many years, and was one of 
the first women in the country to study 
electricity as a science. Her duties in- 
clude keeping track of all inventions and 
applications for inventions relating to 
electricity in any form, and she has to 
have practical as well as scientific knowl- 
edge of the availability of the articles 
submitted. Most of the patents granted 
to women in this department relate to 
medical appliances, some few to mechani- 
cal uses, 

There is in New York one woman, an ex- 
pert telegraph operator, who has at vari- 
ous times illustrated the workings of auto- 
matic telegraphic machines put on the 
market by the inventors. She has been 
at the elbow of the inventor from first to 
last, and,while he was versed in the theory 
of his invention, he was helpless to show 
it in actual practice unless she was on 
hand to demonstrate its value. She has 
travelled all over Europe on such errands, 
meeting all the celebrated authorities in 
telegraphic matters. 

A Brooklyn woman is assistant purchas- 
ing agent for a well-known concern. She 
is said to be an admirable judge of the 
materials to be bought, and so familiar 
with electric appliances and fittings that 
she knows at a glance when the goods be- 
fore her are held at a higher figure than 
they are worth, or whether they are cheap 
at any price. 

The women owners and managers of 
electric plants are said to evince similar 
judgment and business ability in invest- 
ing their money. They could run an en- 
gine themselves, if necessary, they say, 
and conduct all transactions in the regular 
business man’s manner. 





A GIRL VIOLINIST. 


Miss Leonora Jackson, the young Amer- 
ican violinist who won the Mendelsshon 
state prize of 1,500 marks ($375) in Berlin 
in 1896, and whose subsequent successes 
as soloist in the European capitals have 
won for ber fame in the world of music, 
is but just out of her teens. She was born 
in Boston, of old Revolutionary stock, her 
great-great-grandfather being captain of 
the minute-men at Lexington and Bunker 
Hill, and holding a general’s commission 
at the close of the war for independence. 
She showed unusual fondness for music 
at an early age, and when only six years 
old began to take violin lessons. Her par- 





ents moved to Chicago about this time, 





and soon after suffered severe financial 
losses, so that it appeared, for a time, at 
least, that further education of the little 
violinist would be impossible. These were 
dark days for the Jacksons; but the 
mother was not without resource, and 
many persons who visited the White 
Mountain resorts during the summers of 
’92 and ’93 will remember the brave wo- 
man striving, with the little violinist, to 
obtain by recitals the means for study 
abroad. The child’s pluck and talent won 
for her many friends, who contributed 
substantially to her education. Mr. 
George Pullman’s contributions amounted 
to $1,000, and, later, Mrs, Cleveland and 
other ladies in Washington city made it 
possible for her to complete her course in 
Paris and Berlin. Miss Jackson made her 
London début at a Queen’s Hall symphony 
concert in ’98, and won the praise of the 
English critics. She afterwards played in 
concert before the King of Sweden and 
Norway, and was the first American vio- 
linist to appear as soloist at the Leipsic 
Gewandhaus symphony concerts, the 
London Philharmonic, and Paris Colonne 
concerts, 

Miss Jackson is a young woman of high 
ideals, and when asked, ‘“‘Have you a 
motto to work by or up to?”’ ‘*Yes,’’ she 
answered, ‘I ask myself the question, 
‘What is the largest room in the world?’ 
and my answer is, ‘The room for improve- 
ment,’ ’’—Harper’s Bazar. 





WOMEN IN MOSIC. 


It is commonly supposed that the en- 
trance of women into the field of music is 
a modern phenomenon, but this is not so, 
When the second Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe 
—the “Old Amateur’’-—went on the grand 
tour in 1783, he heard in Venice perform- 
ances of oratorios in the chapel of the 
Conservatorio dei Mendicanti in which 
‘not only all the vocal, but the instru- 
mental parts were executed by women 
concealed from view in a grated gallery,” 
while at a morning concert he enjoyed 
‘the almost incredible sight of an entire 
orchestra of female performers.’’ Nearly 
a hundred years were yet to elapse before 
Englishwomen began to play other in- 
struments than the piano; but Tartini, 
the greatest violinist of the last century, 
had many female pupils, to one of whom 
he addressed an interesting letter on the 
style and practice of that instrument, 
which may be found in the appendix to 
Ole Bull’s Memoir. 
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PLANS FOR MODEL TENEMENTS. 





Two women are on the jury of award 
for the coming competition by architects 
for the prizes offered by the Charity Or- 
ganization Society for the best plans for 
model tenement houses. The require- 
ments for various classes of houses on lots 
ranging from 25x100 feet to 100x100 feet 
in area, and covering from 55 to 70 per 
cent, of the lot. The first prize will be 
$500, the second $200, and third and fourth 
$100 each. The jury of award are W. 
Bayard Cutting, John D. Crimmins, E. R. 
L. Gould, Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln, Miss 
Lillian D. Ward, W. R. Mead, and I. N, 
Phelps Stokes. 








EXERCISE AND FRESH AIR. 

To the woman who is all day in an office 
the problem of exercise is a difficult one 
to solve. The distances to and from her 
work make it practically impossible for 
her to do any walking, excepting from her 
door to the elevated station or the car. 
Her activity in the office all day, though 
she may walk a great deal indoors, simply 
uses her strength without benefiting her. 
For luncheon she seeks the place com- 
mending itself for its nearness, and she 
rides home at night. And the evening 
she spends either at rest indoors after a 
hard day, or else, with the consciousness 
of duty done, she spends the evening in a 
close theatre. There is no time for exer- 
cise in the morning; there is no time at 
night. 

In spite of all this, one woman has 
solved the problem. She goes to her work 
every morning not later than she used, 
and neither her color and freshness nor 
her elasticity of step is being sacrificed to 
long hours and hard work every day. Like 
sv many other people in this crowded 
city, she lives in an apartment-house. She 
is on the fourth floor, and above her is the 
attic, filled with trunks and boxes of a 
score of boarders. The attic has four roof 
windows, left open except in rainy 
weather. 

One day when they were open and the 
sunshine was pouring in, the woman went 
up-stairs to her trunk, and saw the possi- 
bilities of the room. She talked it over 
with her landlady, who said that she 
might do as she liked, so long as she 
didn’t disturb the boarders. 

So she moved all the trunks close to the 
wall, leaving along lane between which 
extended the length of the garret. On 
the rafters at one end she fixed two small 
iron pulleys, purchased for twenty-five 





cents apiece, and fitted with ropes tied to 
a lead weight. A duplicate of these was 
fastened to a side wall. Two Indian clubs 
were added, and her gymnasium was com- 
plete at a cost of $1.60. 

In the morning she was called ten min- 
utes earlier than usual, and, in her bath- 
robe and slippers, mounted to her gymna- 
sium, which was full of fresh air from the 
open windows. Two minutes of steady 
pulling at each set of weights, two min- 
utes’ practice with Indian clubs, and four 
minutes devoted to walking up and down 
the space between the trunks, with long, 
swinging strides, taking deep, regular 
breaths, proves an excellent beginning to 
the day’s work. 

At night, if there is time, there are a few 
simple arm-and shoulder movements to 
be gone through with for neck and throat 
development. Altogether not more than 
fifteen minutes a day are spent in the ex- 
ercise. And the woman who has adopted 
this simple 1¢égime feels that it has been 
of great service to her.—Ez. 





A REMARKABLE DISCOVERY. 


Prof, Jacques Loeb, of the University of 
California, after months of careful ex- 
perimentation in the marine biological 
laboratory at Woods’ Holl, Mass., has 
made an assertion that has startled the 
scientific world. It is this: 

That by chemical means he has suc- 
ceeded in hatching the unfertilized eggs 
of marine animals, 

That he has developed the larve so 
hatched into healthy animals, capable of 
exercising all the functions of normally 
developed animals. 

That by a series of experiments he is 
led to believe this can be done with mam- 
malians, including the human species. 

Professor Norman, of Texas University, 
had already shown that the eggs of cer- 
tain marine animals, when unfertilized, 
had a tendency to develop when sodium 
or magnesium was added to the sea water 
in which they were. Following this out, 
Prof. Loeb began experiments with the 
sea urchin, a common marine animal, the 
male and female of which, as of fishes, 
are separate individuals. The unfertilized 
eggs of this animal Prof. Leob subjected 
to a solution of sodium and magnesium, 
and within two hours they hatched, pro- 
ducing “‘blastule,’’ or the first larva. 
Placed in normal sea water these developed 
into “‘gastrule’’ and then into ‘‘plutei,”’ 
the latter bearing the same relation to a 
sea urchin as a tadpole toa frog. 

Further experiments convinced the 
scientist that only the presence of calcium 
and potassium in the sea water prevented 
the development of all unfertilized eggs, 
and that all the milt deposited by the male 
needed to do was to overcome the effect 
of these chemicals, 

Prof. Loeb’s announcement of his ex- 
periments, and the belief to which he is 
forced, practically establish a new theory 
of the reproduction of species. Accord- 
ing to this, the union of two elements is 
not necessary for reproduction, but any 
cell may divide and reproduce, 

This throws at once what may bea 
most important light on the subject of 
cancers and of dermoid cysts. It becomes 
possible, and, indeed, almost unavoidable 
of belief, that these are abnormal attempts 
at reproduction, due to local lack of that 
chemical element necessary to restrain 


| the cells from dividing and developing. 


Scientists at Woods’ Holl have taken up 
this side of the question with eagerness, 
and are making experiments to find in 
how large measure this is true, and 
whether it may not lead to the discovery 
of a cure. 

‘*‘With regard to cancer, however, I can 
say nothing,’’ says Prof. Loeb. ‘Others, 
my colleagues, are working on that. But 
the rest, the development of the unferti- 
lized egg, that is an assured fact. 

“IT believe an immaculate conception 
may be a natural result of unusual but 
natural causes. The less a scientist says 
about that now the better. It is a won- 
derful subject, and in many ways an awful 
one. That the human species may be 
made artificially to reproduce itself by the 
withdrawal of chemical restraint by other 
than natural means is a matter we do not 
like to contemplate. 

“But we have drawn a great step nearer 
to the chemical theory of life, and may 
already see ahead of us the day when a 
scientist, experimenting with chemicals 
in a test tube, may see them unite and 
form a substance which shall live and 
move and reproduce itself. It will be the 
first protoplasmic cell, the origin of all 
life, which was produced in the test tube 
of nature ages ago by the union, in the 
course of the world’s evolution, of the 
same chemical substances with which he 
will have worked.” 

If the discoveriesare verified by further 
experimentation, the possibility is that 
science may explain the miracle of im- 
maculate conception, over which long and 
bitter contests have been waged. Cen- 
turies ago scientists and thevlogians took 











up the quarrel, and they have continued 
to the present day. Biologists studying 
the phenomena of life declared that it wag 
chemically created in the first place, but 
that man was the result of an age-long 
evolution which had brought about the 
impossibility of reproduction without the 
union of the male and the opposite ele. 
ment. It was impossible from their stand. 
point for a woman to become a mother 
from any power in herself. 

Theologians, ou the other hand, have 
held that, whatever might be the usual 
manner, in the case of Mary there was no 
other fatherhood than that of the A}. 
mighty. 

Jacques Loeb, who is responsible for 
what may become a revolution in science, 
was born in 1859. He was educated at 
the universities of Berlin, Munich, and 
Strasburg, taking his degree of M. D. in 
Strasburg in 1884. He passed his exami- 
nation as a physician in 1885, and did 
independent work in physiology, first at 
the physiological laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of Strasburg, and afterward in the 
laboratories of the University of Berlin 
and the Agricultural Academy at Berlin, 
From 1886 to 1888 he was assistant at the 
physiological laboratory of the University 
of Harzburg, and from 1888 to 1890 at 
that of Strasburg. Having formed the 
purpose of making his home in America, 
he accepted, in 1891, a position as associ- 
ate in biology in Bryn Mawr College, and 
later went to the University of Chicago,— 
Boston Herald. 
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COLORADO NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The Colorado State Normal School at 
Greeley began its ninth year’s work this 
fall. with an attendance of five hundred 
students. 

Greeley is in the valley of the Poudre 
River, one of the richest agricultural por- 
tions of the State, fifty-two miles north of 
Denver. The Rocky Mountains form a 
white wall on the east. The streets are 
lined with trees, and there are many fine 
homes, churches, and public buildings. 
The town is strictly “prohibition.” 

The Normal School is a large building 
of pressed brick, trimmed with red sand- 
stone, and furnished with all modern ap- 
pliances for heating and lighting. The 
campus contains forty acres, 

The school is free to all students who 
declare their intention to teach in the 
public schools of the State. To others 
there is a tuition fee of $20 a year. A fee 
of $1.50 a term is charged for the use of 
text-books, and there are a few other small 
extras. All persons who complete the 
course of three years, and who possess 
skill in the art of teaching, receive a di- 
ploma, which, according to law, is a life 
certificate to teach in the State of Col- 
orado. 

The school is coéducational, but the 
majority of the students are women. 
Seven members of the faculty are women; 
so are two members of the board of trus- 
tees, Mrs. Frances Belford of Denver, and 
Mrs. Helen M. Grenfell, the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

The course of study is laid out on mod- 
ern and progressive lines. Physiology, 
hygiene, gymnastics, manual training, 
physiological psychology, and the sciences 
are added to the regular branches of lan- 
guage, history, and literature. The sci- 
ence of teaching includes a thorough kin- 
dergarten and graded school training, or- 
ganization and government of schools, 
and the philosophy of education. 

A course of reading, elocution, and Del- 
sarte is pursued throughout the entire 


three years. 
——_— en 


INTELLIGENT PACK MULES. 





“In the Government service,”’ said an 
ex-soldier, “the pack trains are led by a 
bell mare, and the mules learn to follow 
her with a blind confidence thatis aston- 
ishing. After the surrender of Santiago 
the army of occupation had several pack 
trains that were kept in a big corral near 
the camp. One day Gen. Breckinridge 
came to visit Gen. Shafter, who at that 
time had shifted his headquarters to a 
point near San Juan Hill, and how to pro- 
vide him with a saddle animal was a 
serious question. The climate of South 
Cuba had proven very hard on our horses 
and they were were nearly all dead or dis- 
abled. In tact, the only respectable look- 
ing beast we could scrape up wasa bell 
mare belonging to one of the trains, and 
the order was accordingly given to saddle 
her up. 

‘The General mounted and was riding 
away toward headquarters, when sud- 
denly a most hideous and unearthly tu- 
mult broke loose from the corral. The 
mules had caught sight of their leader and 
were frantically endeavoring to get out 
and follow, each one braying at the top of 
his lungs and every bray in a different 
key. It was the most horrible row ever 
heard in the province since the bombard- 
ment of Morro Castle, and for the time 
being it looked as it the crazy mules were 
going to tear down the stockade, Gen. 
Breckenridge was startled and reined up 
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to investigate, but meanwhile a dozen 
packers had jumped into the corral and 
went to work on the brutes with clubs, 
trying to get them runving around in a 
circle, so as to distract theirattention. At 
last they succeeded, and the General for- 
tunately disappeared down the rvad before 
the drove came to a standstill again. He 
would have cut a unique figure if he had 
ridden up to Shafter’s tent leading a 
solemn cavalcade of sixty four Govern- 
ment mu’es, and that is exactly what 
would have happened bad it not been for 
the presence of mind of the packers.— 
New Orleans Times Democrat. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


AMERICAN IN HOLLAND.  Senti- 
mental Rambles in the Eleven Prov- 
inces of the Netherlands, By William 
Elliot Griffis, L. H. D., member of the 
Netherlandish Society of Letters in 
Leyden. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1899. Price, $1.50. 
This narrative of travels in Holland, by 

an American admirer of the country and 

people, is very interesting and absolutely 
unique. Holland has not been much 
visited by tourists. Only its cities have 
been described, It has been regarded as 
prosaic in landscapes and inhabitants. 
But Mr. Griffis has found it the 
reverse. With a refreshing enthusiasm, 
and rare wit and perception, he carries us 
from province to province, among their 
various and singular populations. Here 
linger many ancient customs, habits, and 
manners. Suggestions of early New York, 
when it was New Amsterdam, abound. 
An American in Holland finds curious 
reminders of New Jersey and Delaware, 
suggestions of the Hudson and Mohawk 
valleys, everywhere among this queer, 
primitive, sturdy race. These marshy 
plains bave played a great part in the 
world’s history. They were the bulwark 
of civil, religious, and political liberty— 
the refuge of the hunted Huguenot and 
persecuted Puritan. An excellent map 
and seventeen beautiful illustrations add 
to the attractiveness of the volume, Just 
now, when Fiske’s History of the Dutch 
and Quaker Colonies of America is pub- 
lished, these Rambles will be especially 
timely. Let every family with Dutch 
ancestry proeure this book. Their name 
is legion, and they all make Christmas 
presents. None will be more appropriate 
than this. H. B. B. 


THE 


A novel, 
Boston. 


LEo DAYNE. 
gusta Kellogg. 
& Co. 1899. 


This is a story of great intensity and 
absorbing interest. It describes the ex- 
perience of a brave, true-hearted, aspiring 
girl of absolute integrity and heroic cour- 
age, who in work, thought, friendship, 
and love does her very best, and dies at 
last, the victim of misconception and 
treachery, preserving uncompromising 
fidelity to her highest conception of duty. 
The characters of Leo, her father and 
mother, Roland, Jack, Seth, Mr. Thayer, 
Miss Pratt, and Mr. Chick, are alive, and 
drawn from observation. All are used to 
illustrate the martyrdom of a soul that 
will not compromise or equivocate. The 
conception of Leo’s personality is singu- 
larly beautiful and pathetic. H. B. B. 


By Margaret Au- 
James West 


Tue LitTLe Fig-TREE Stories. By Mary 
Hallock Foote. Boston. Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 1899. Price, $1. 


This is a series of lively descriptive 
sketches of California gardens and Idaho 
ranches; of the flower of the almond and 
fruit of the fig; of dream-horses and pic- 
nics and camp-life; November in the 
mountain canon, with Chinamen and 
deer-hunt; of the old Eastern home on 
‘grandfather's farm; of the garret and 
spare bedroom of the ancient mansion. 
Keen perceptions and poetic fancies en- 
liven the elaborate details, which bring 
vividly to the reader’s mind the charms of 
each locality. The genius of the writer 
illumines every page, and endows it with 
a peculiar fascination. H. B. B. 


RETURN OF THE FArries. By Charles J. 
Bellamy. Illustrated by Charles W. 
Reed. Little Folks Publishing Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

These are charming stories, charmingly 
illustrated, Stories for children, stories 
of a Christmas Eve, of three fishes, of an 
enchanted cave, of a bad boy, of a golden 
key and a magic mirror. H. B. B. 





TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 


Ten back numbers of the WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL, each containing a good short 
story, will be sent to any address for ten 
cents in postage stamps. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The Horace Mann School in New York 
has 260 male and 1,400 female students— 
six women to one man. 

The hospital ship, Princess of Wales, 
which has just sailed from England for 
Cape Town, was paid for entirely by the 
Princess, 

The sum of $83,584,174 has been given 
this year to schools, colleges, libraries, 
art institutes and galleries in this country 
by bequest or donation. 

Lavater once said: ‘He who in ques- 
tions of right, virtue, or duty sets himself 
above all ridicule is truly great, and shall 
laugh in the end with truer mirth than 
ever he was laughed at.”’ 

William L. Elkins, of Philadelphia, will 
build and endow a non-sectarian school 
for girls, on the plan of the Girard Col- 
lege. The buildings are to be erected 
near the Elkins home at Ogontz. 

A circulating extension library has been 
started in Chicago under the auspices of 
the international committee of Young 
Women’s Associations in that city. It 
contains about five hundred books in ten 
departments. 

Mrs, Annie Besant has founded a col- 
lege for Hindoos at Benares, and it is said 
that the church missionary society is 
much excited and distressed by the fact 
that Mrs. Besant has English graduates as 
masters in her college, while its own in- 
stitution has no Europeans so connected 
with it. 

In New Jersey, according to statistics 
just published from the annual report of 
the State Board of Education, the average 
monthly pay of male teachers is $86.21, 
that of female teachers, $48.12. Essex 
pays the highest average salaries of the 
counties of the State, $162.62 per month 
to men, and $62.89 to women. 

Ladysmith is called after the wife of Sir 
Harry Smith, formerly commanding gen- 
eral in South Africa. She was a Spanish 
girl, to whom the general gave protection, 
when he was a subaltern in the Peninsular 
war, and who subsequently married him. 
Harrismith is named after ber husband. 

Mrs. Estelle G. Mauff, 4906 Washington 
Park Place, Chicago, through injunction 
of the circuit court, seeks to prevent the 
use of her portrait as an advertisement of 
a brand of liquor. In addition to the dis- 
play of her likeness on bottles, Mrs. Mauff 
objects to the prominence given to her 
features on a moving picture advertising 
board, 


At the Knights of Labor Convention in 
Boston the Petition from District Assem- 
bly No. 253 of New York, asking permis- 
sion to establish a woman’s District As- 
sembly, was discussed, and the Committee 
on the State of the Order presented a res 
olution, which was adopted, voicing the 
opinion of the General Assembly that 
women’s assemblies should be organized 
wherever possible. 

Among the two hundred clerks em- 
ployed by the New York City Police De- 
partment to canvass the election returns 
are two women, Annie E. O’Brien of 331 
East 116th Street, and Helen S. Farwell of 
331 Macon Street, Brooklyn. They were 
taken from the civil service lists. Each 
of them gets $3 a day for a week or so. 
Miss O'Brien found the work disagreeable, 
and asked the board to take her away 
from among all those men. She was set 
to work making out their pay-rolls in the 
Election Bureau. 


The question was raised recently in St. 
Paul by the Chamber of Commerce 
whether it would not be wise to close the 
high schools to come within the limits of 
the school appropriation. It was said 
that the high schools were patronized by 
people who could well afford to pay for 
tuition. The School Board asked for 
reports from the four high schools. The 
answers show that the middle and work- 
ing classes have the largest representation 
in all of them, even’ in the Central High 
School, where it was expected that “rich 
men’s sons”? would predominate. 


The Michigan Supreme Court has 
handed down another remarkable deci- 
sion. Some years ago a prominent Michi- 
gan politician died, and his portrait was 
adopted soon after by a tobacco company 
as the trade-mark for a brand of cigars. 
The widow objected to the use that was 
being made of the face of her dead hus- 


HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hail’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. Cuenry & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 

West & TruAx, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WaALpinG, KInNAN & Marvin, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price 75c. per 
bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 














band, and after avain protest applied for 
an injunction against it. The case reached 
the Supreme Court and inspired a deci- 
sion that the law does not prevent offences 
against good taste, nor does it discrimi- 
nate between persons who are sensitive 
and those who are not. 

Deputy Commissioner of Buildings Wil- 
liam Walton, of Brooklyn, N. Y., who is 
also Sheriff-elect, recommends an appro- 
priation for the erection of a new fire 
proof prison for women at the county jail 
in Raymond Street. He declares that the 
present quarters for the women are un- 
suitable in every respect, and would seri- 
ously imperil the lives of the occupants in 
case of fire. 

The Salt Lake Tribune, the leading 
Gentile paper of Utah, says in its account 
of the recent election: ‘Mrs. Nettie 
Palmer, of the third municipal ward, did 
splendid service in behalf of the Republi- 
can party in the matter of registering 
voters. She furnished her own convey- 
ance, and took to the places of registra- 
tion eighty-one Republicans.”’ 

Miss Elizabeth Jones, who died a few 
days ago, on Campbell's Creek, about 
twelve miles from Charleston, W. Va., 
would have been 104 years old had she 
lived until January next. In her girlhood 
she was engaged to a young member of 
the Virginia militia, who was killed in 
the war of 1812, a few days previous to 
the date set for their marriage. She was 
almost broken-hearted, and although she 
shortly afterward recovered her usual 
spirits and was a cheerful and weleome 
companion to all her friends, she stead- 
fastly refused to marry. Would-be lovers 
came in plenty, but none found favor in 
her eyes. She remained true to the mem- 
ory of her betrothed for more than eighty 
years. 

—_— -_--- 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


ONE AFTERNOON. 











BY LAURA E. RICHARDS. 


Papa and mamma went out to row, 
And left us alone at home, you know— 
Roderick, James, and me. 
‘‘Now, dears,’ they said, ‘“‘just play with 
your toys, 
Like dear little, good little, sweet little boys, 
And we will come home to tea.”’ 


We played with our toys the longest while! 

We built up our blocks for nearly a mile, 
Roderick, James, and I. 

But when they came tumbling down, alas! 

They fell right against the looking-glass ; 
Oh! how the pieces did fly! 


Then we found a pillow that had a rip, 
And all the feathers we out did slip, 
Roderick, James, and I. 
And we made a snow-storm, a glorious one, 
Alloverthe room. Oh! wasn’t it fun, 
As the feathery flakes did fly! 


But just as the storm was raging around, 

Papa and mamma came in, and found 
Roderick, James, and me. 

Oh! terrible, terrible things they said, 

And they put us all three right straight to 
bed, 

With the empty pillow-case under my head, 
And none of us had any tea. 

—St. Nicholas. 





HOW A LITTLE INDIAN GIRL PLAYS. 


BY ALICE CAREY HEWETT. 


Lucy Hawk is a little Indian girl, who 
lives on a reservation in Dakota. Her 
grandfather is the loved and honored 
chief of his tribe, and Lucy is his favorite 
grandchild. She is a sweet little girl, 
with willing hands and feet ready to do 
the bidding of the teacher at the mission 
school, where she lives for eight months 
of the year. She speaks English with a 
pretty accent, and steps about with a 
quaint dignity and grace that pleases the 
eye and gladdens the heart. 

On cold or stormy days, after the school 
hours are over and household tasks are 
done, Lucy turns with a happy heart to 
the playroom, where she amuses herself 
by making moccasins for her funny 
babies, or making dresses for them from 
the bits of bright calico which perbaps 
some child in the far-away East put into 
the missionary barrel. When tired of the 
babies, she gets her pebble tops, of which 
she has a number hidden away in the 
pocket of her dress, tucked away in a cor- 


ner of her pigeonhole, in the row of boxes 
in the playroom, or buried safely under 
the steps. It is only a common pebble 
with smooth sides, and a white child | 
would never call it a top; but Lucy drops 
it with a little twirl of the fingers, which 
sends it spinning away with a dizzy rush, 
and she follows it up with her whip, lash- 
ing it until she is tired and out of breath, 
the pebble whirling faster and faster the 
longer the lashing continues. Sometimes 
she pastes bits of bright paper to the 
sides, and then the spinning pebble seems 
to be covered with rings of color, It isa 
pretty play, and never loses its fascination 
for the little brown children, 

When at her own home, Lucy goes 
coasting sometimes, and what do you 
think she has for a sled? You would 
never guess. A big buffalo-skin is spread 
on the snow at the top of the terrace 
which divides the prairies from the river 
bottom. Lucy and her sisters finda nice 
warm seat onthe soft fur. The child in 
front gathers the end over her feet and 
holds on tight as those behind give a start- 
ing push, and away they go down the 
steep slope, and come to a quick stop at 
the foot, a screaming, laughing, squirm- 
ing heap of touzled heads and twisted 
shawls. ; 

Sometimes the boys slide these steep 
hills with a barrel-stave under each foot, 
and we have enjoyed watching their agile 
jumps and somersaults at the bottom. 

Like white children, the Indian boys 
and girls like to imitate their elders. In 
their play we see them unfolding their 
shawls to take the place of the Indian 
blanket, wrapping their babies and tying 
them in stiff bundles to be carried on their 
backs, as they visit or play at ‘‘issue 
day.”’ 

Again they will set up their tent-poles 
in the yard, and use their shawls for 
covering the picturesque tepee. Then 
they play at building camp-fires, and 
cooking feasts for imaginary warriors and 
hunters. 

Boys and girls alike are full of spirits 
and laughter-loving fun, and they are 
never tired of listening to stories about 
white children.—The Outlook. 





HUMOROUS. 





‘*Henry, the Badgers have a new baby.” 
“Is ita Helen Gould or a Dewey?’’—St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Worse. “Do you think Congressman 
Roberts is guilty of bigamy, Aunt 
Melissa?” ‘Bigamy? He’s guilty of 


trigonometry !’’—Chicago Record. 


“Who was the scientist who made the 
discovery that baldness is a sign of in- 
tellect?”? “I don’t know his name. All 
1 know is that he was bald.’’—Indianapolis 
Journal. 


Newspaper Man—I should like to tele- 
graph home that the commanding general 
is an idiot! 

Censor—I regret to inform you that we 
can permit the transmission of no military 
secrets.— Life. 

Heredity. The Wife—I wonder why lit- 
tle Ethel is so disobedient, John? 

The Husband—1 don’t know, my dear, 
unless your marrying me against your 
parents’ wishes had something to do with 
it.—Puck. 

Mrs. Neighbors—I advertised for a plain 
cook last week, but didn’t receive a single 
reply. 

Mrs. Nextdoor—Take my advice and ad- 
vertise for a good-looking kitchen lady, 
and you'll be overrun with applications. 
—Chicago News. 

Little Mike (who has struck a hard spot 
in his reading)—Feyther, phwot is an au- 
topsy? 

McLubberty (promptly)—An autopsy, is 
ut? Sure, thot’s phwin a dead man re- 
quists the docthors to cut him up, so that 
he can foind out phwot is dhe matter wid 
him.—Harper’s Bazar. 


“It’s wonderful,” said the man with the 
solemn air of erudition, ‘‘whata difference 
a slight matter will make in the world’s 
estimate of a man.” 

“Tt isn’t so in literature,’’ was the an- 
swer. ‘‘A man must have merit there’’— 

“Not necessarily. If he gets his spell- 
ing wrong—that’s plain ignorance. But if 
he gets his facts and logic all twisted— 
that’s originality.”’— Washington Star. 


A little boy was told by his father, on 
departing for a lengthened absence, to 
take care of mamma, 

“T leave mamma,” said the confiding 
parent, ‘tin your charge.”? That night 
when the young hopeful knelt, as was his 
custom, by his mother’s knee, he prayed: 

‘Please, Lord, bless grandmamma and 
take care of her; bless father and take care 
of him; but you needn’t trouble about 
mother, because I am going to take car 
of her.” 








“A HEART AS STURDY AS AN OAK.” 


But what about the blood which the 
heart must pump at the rate of 70 timesa 
minute? If the heart is to be sturdy and 
the nerves strong this blood must be rich 
and pure. Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes 
sturdy hearts because it makes good blood. 
It gives to men and women strength, con- 
fidence, courage and endurance. 


Hoop’s PILts are non-irritating: and 
the only cathartic to take with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 








EDUCATIONAL. 
ARIES, 
LES, Faelten 


|x ° 2 


Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 





Tuition, $30.00 to $180.00 
per year. 
a week. Teachers’ Course 


2 to 7 Lessons 


$45.00 per year. 


Send Sor New Prospe cetus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 








CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 
Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 


Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Certificate admits to College. 








Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 


Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opens Sept. 26, 1899. 18 instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ina, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free, 








MASSACHUSETTS 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for 
boys and girls begins Wednesday, Sept. 20. Pre- 
pares for College, Scientific School and Business. 
Attention to character-building. At home Tues 
days. For catalogue, address ALLEN BROS, 538 


Webster Street, West Newton. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD Toxxzi 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS, 

Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cara for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.16, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 11.50, 3.05, 15.10, 17.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A, M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14, 1898. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El] Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 29) Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


DORCHESTER. 


TO LET OR FOR SALE. 


An Excellent House. 


POPE’S HILL, House and lot 199 
Neponset Avenue, N. W. corner of Boutwell 
Avenue; 10 rooms, all modern improvements 
to be put in perfect order, set tubs, 
cemented cellar, bath, range, stoves, gas fix- 
tures, hot and cold water on two floors. Close 
to five lines of electrics, 5 minutes’ walk from 
Pope’s Hill Station of Old Colony R. R.; 15 
minutes by steam from new South Station 
foot of Summer Street; fare 6 cents by book 
of 50 rides. Keys with Mrs. Richards, No. 1 
Boutwell Avenue. Rent $30 per month. 
Price $5000, terms easy. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These ieaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Learlet Department, M. 
W S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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25 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS. 


In order to make the merits of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL more widely known, we 
will send it for three months to a new ad- 
dress for 25 cents, with the privilege of 
renewing at the end of that time at special 
club rate. 

Let every subscriber send us four names 
and one dollar. 
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KENTUCKY ANNUAL MEETING. 


The 11th annual convention of the Ken- 
tucky Equal Rights Association will be held 
in Lexington, Dec. 11th and 12th. We have 
been fortunate in securing the presence of 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt and Miss Mary 
G. Hay, for both days; and Mrs. Catt will 
occupy the platform both evenings. To all 
who know these ladies, their assistance is 
an assurance of an interesting and delight- 
ful convention. 

All the delegates will be entertained, and 
those intending to come are requested to 
write at once to Miss Laura Clay, Lexing- 
ton, mentioning the time and train on which 
they will arrive. 

It is very much desired that there shall be 
a large attendance, and the auxiliary asso- 
ciations are urged to send a full representa- 
tion, on the basis of one delegate for each 
ten paid-up members, and one delegate at 
large. Laura CuiaAy, Pres’t Ky. E.R. A. 

Mary C. Roark, Cor. Sec. Ky. E. 8. A. 


-_-—-_ — 


WOMEN'S VOTE FOR SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


The increase of registration of women 
voters for School Committee this year 
from 7,500 to 10,500, is gratifying to all 
friends of the public schools, who appre- 
ciate the value of non-partisan action. 
This increase of three thousand does not 
represent the whole gain, however, as 
last year’s voters haye been roused to 
much greaver interest, and will poll a 
larger vote than they otherwise would 
have done. 

This gain has been mainly due to the 
campaign of education made this year by 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, which has held thirty-eight public 
meetings during the past two months, 
with an attendance averaging one hun- 
dred, and has issued more than 25,000 
copies of a circular by Mrs. Livermore, 
entitled ‘‘Save the Children,’’ and an 
“Appeal to Women,” stating the offensive 
and dangerous sanitary condition of many 
of the schoolhouses and playgrounds, as 
ascertained by the Association of Collegi- 
ate Alumn and certified to by the Board 
of Health. This increased registration is 
a new illustration of the fact that women, 
like men, will not vote for the mere sake 
of putting a piece of paper into a box, 
but, like men, will vote to accomplish 
something which ought to be done, or to 
prevent something from being done which 
ought not to be done, In the present 
ease, the increased vote of women is to 
secure an improvement in sanitary con- 
ditions, and a maintenance of the existing 
‘merit’? system in the appointment of 
teachers. 

The vigorous campaign made by the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has been absolutely non-sectarian 
and non-partisan. It has nominated no 
candidates, but has limited itself to in- 
creasing the registration of women. It 
invited both the Independent Women 
Voters and the Public School Association 
to unite with it in these meetings, and to 
furnish some of the speakers. This the 
Independent Women Voters have done, 
but the Public School Association has 
declined to do, preferring to work pri- 
vately and alone. 

The success of this six weeks’ campaign 
is an object-lesson to all would-be reform- 
ers. Ina republic political reform must 
begin with a reform in the voting constitu- 
ency. When the ‘endless chain” of wom- 
en voters now initiated brings regularly to 
the ballot-box in Boston 50,000 intelligent, 
public-spirited women, our public school 
system will be elevated and purified. 

To Mrs, Esther F. Boland, Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park, Mrs. Carrie Anders, Mrs. 
Martha Atkins, Dr. Elizabeth C. Keller, 
Miss Mabel Adams, Mrs. Helen A. Shaw, 
Miss Amy Acton, Miss Margueretta M. 
Gilbert, Mrs. Sarah J. Boyden and others 
who have given their services as speakers, 
also to the thirty-five ladies who have 
generously given the use of their parlors 
for our meetings, special thanks are due 
for this important accession to the voters 
for Boston School Committee. 

Having taken part in these meetings 
and noted the interest aroused, it occurs 
to me that a new method of suffrage work 
might be undertaken with excellent re- 
sults. In 20 States wherein full suffrage 


is still withheld, women are already em- 
powered to vote in school elections. 
Might not a systematic and vigorous ex- 
ercise of this limited right prove the key 
wherewith to secure the removal of 
woman’s political disabilities? Hitherto 
suffragists have regarded this concession 


as too limited and unimportant to be 
extensively utilized. Butisitso? Is not 
our educational system the most impor- 
tant branch of our government? Is not 
the improvement of our public schools 
the principal agency for the attainment of 
better conditions and purer politics in the 
future? 

Suppose that, in each of these twenty 
States, the local suffrage leagues should 
in future make registration for school 
elections one of the features of member- 
ship, and the enlargement and polling of 
the women’s vote a part of their work. 
Suppose that the ventilation and drainage 
and heating and sanitation of the school- 
houses and playgrounds should be peri- 
odically investigated, and candidates for 
school committee proposed and advocated 
upon their merits. Would not the civic 
interest thus aroused add greatly to their 
numbers and influence? If the school 
suffrage were generally used by the women 
of any State, the fact would be the strong- 
est possible argument for conferring full 
municipal suffrage, and might be made a 
stepping-stone to complete enfranchise- 
ment H. B. B. 
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MEN, WOMEN AND BIRDS. 

The enormous destruction of birds to 
supply trimming for women’s hats was 
shown at the fire that took place the other 
day in a factory at Wautagh, Long Island, 
N. Y., when among the property destroyed 
were 10,000 stuffed sea gulls, 20 000 wings 
of other birds, and 10,000 heads of birds 
representing varieties from the plumed 
birds of the South to the ordinary Long 
Island crow. The factory belonged to 
William L. Wilson. He had just received 
a large shipment of valuable bird-skins 
preparatory to beginning his preparations 
for next season’s trade, and thousands 
of these were destroyed. The establish- 
ment has men stationed at different points 
along the Atlantic Coast from Maine to 
Florida, and some of them kill a vast 
number of birds during the season. The 
greatest record made by any one man was 
141,000 killed in one season in Florida, 

Much has been said, and deservedly, in 
criticism of the women who, tempted by 
the love of beauty, adorn themselves with 
the plumage of slaughtered song-birds. 
But how about the men who do the 
slaughtering, tempted by the love of gain? 
Not one woman in a hundred would wear 
feathers if she herself had to kill the birds, 

A. 8. B. 


--- 


THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. 

Secretary Hay has been informed that 
twenty-five powers have assented to the 
provisions of the treaty drafted by The 
Hague conference last summer. 

None of the South and Central Ameri- 
can governments have agreed to the treaty, 
nor are they likely todo so for some time, 
in view of the Czar’s failure to invite 
them to take part in the confereuce. This 
failure was due to the fact that none of 
them had representatives in St. Peters 
burg. 

The administration is hopeful that the 
Senate will confirm the treaty. The pro- 
vision by which European observance of 
the Monroe doctrine is binding upon the 
signatory powers will go far toward pre- 
venting any violent opposition to confir- 
mation. 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, who was for 
more than ten years the editor of Harper’s 
Bazar, resigned that position last June, 
but she still retains intimate relations 
with the Harpers, and is doing editorial 
work for them. With reference to her 
present and future plans, Mrs, Sangster 
recently said that her time would be 
largely taken up by work for the publica- 
tion department of the house and the 
editing of manuscripts. She will still 
write for the Bazar, and has also formed 
a connection with the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, her first article to appear in the De- 
cember number. Mrs. Sangster is also to 
write for the Christian Herald, It is un- 
derstood that this work is more congenial 
to her than the care of the editorship of 
the Bazar. 

Mrs. Lydia Adams Williams, a bright 
newspaper woman formerly connected 
with the papers of San José, Cal., has 
been appointed by the Nevada State 
Board of the Paris Exposition Commission 
a corresponding secretary for the board. 
Her address will be Genoa, Nev. 

Miss Caroline Beaumont has charge of 
the editorial department of Current 
Topics, a new society journal in St. Paul, 
Minn. Miss Beaumont has written a num- 
ber of bright plays that have been pro- 
duced on the amateur stage in St. Paul, 
while her writings have appeared from 
time to time in numerous well-known 
Eastern publications. 

The Georgia Woman’s Press Club has 
more than forty members who are en- 
gaged in journalistic work; some on edi- 
torial staffs, some as reporters, others on 








society columns, and several who do spe- 
cial magazine work. A few members own 
and edit their papers. The club is feder- 
ated with the General Federation, State 
Federation, International Press Union of 
Washington, D. C., and International 
League of Press Clubs. 

Miss Elise G. Ball is business manager 
of the New Era, an enterprising weekly 
of Birmingham, Ala. F. M. A. 





THE PRANG PICTURES. 

The Louis Prang collection of oil paint- 
ings and water-colors, including the prize 
designs for Christmas cards, now on exhi- 
bition in Copley Hall, and for sale at auc- 
tion, is an immense collection of small 
works, numbering more than 1,500, and 
including many admirable pictures by 
prominent American painters. For near- 
ly fifty years Mr. Prang has conducted a 
successful lithographic establishment, and 
these 1,500 pictures and designs are the 
originals from which millions of colored 
reproductions have been made and spread 
throughout the country. An important 
part of the business has been the publica- 
tion of Christmas cards, for which artists 
of national reputation were employed in 
making designs. Few men have done as 
much as Mr. Prang to scatter beauty 
broadcast through the land, and to bring 
lovely floral designs and exquisite land- 
scapes within the reach even of the 
poorest. 





> 





MISS ANTHONY ON ROBERTS. 

Miss Anthony has been more or less 
criticised for her remarks in opposition 
to the resolution calling upon Congress to 
refuse a seat to Brigham H. Roberts, 
which was introduced at the recent Con- 
vention of the New York State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. She has been inter- 
viewed for the daily press, and asked to 
define her position more fully. She is 
reported as saying: 

‘“‘When I opposed the motion presented 
at the Federation in regard to Roberts, I 
did so on the ground that the motion, as 
worded, petitioned Congress to refuse to 
admit Roberts as a member of the House 
of Representatives, which, as I explained 
at the time, it was useless to do. I was 
arguing on the motion before the House. 
It referred not to the removal of Roberts 
after he was seated, which is the only 
way Congress can approach the matter, 
but to his admission. I did not wish the 
Federation to make itself ridiculous by 
solemnly taking this action in regard to 
Roberts, and thereby provoking scathing 
remarks from the press of the country in 
reference to the inability of women to 
comprehend the simplest matters of con- 
stitutional law. 

“After discussing this point, the ques- 
tion of Roberts’s unfitness came up, and I 
said what I believe in regard to the stand- 
ard of morality among men as aclass, If 
it is so uncommon for men to violate the 
sanctity of the home as some of these 
good women would have us believe, why 
does a double standard of morality exist 
for men and women? I also hold that 
Roberts, whose religion upholds him in 
his polygamous life, is less a sinner than 
those men who live in violation of the 
teachings of the society in which they 
move.”’ 

“It has been suggested,”’ said the re- 
porter, ‘‘that your opposition to the Rob- 
erts resolution lies in the fact that the 
women of Utah are enfranchised.” 

Miss Anthony laughed quietly, and re- 
plied: 

‘As a matter of fact, Roberts is, per- 
sonally, strongly and bitterly opposed to 
woman suffrage, and many women in 
Utah voted against him for that reason. 

“T sincerely believe that one reason 
why the Roberts resolutions, as adopted 
by women’s clubs throughout the country, 
have referred to the admission of Roberts 
instead of his removal, is a faint realiza- 
tion of the difficulty that would be en- 
countered in preferring charges of im- 
morality against him that would be worse 
than those that could be brought to light 
in connection with the very men upon 
whom would devolve the duty of denounc- 
ing Roberts. People who live in glass 
houses should not throw stones.” 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

A woman who is as familiar with influ- 
ence machine coils, alternators, batteries, 
meters, and current controllers, as the 
majority of women are with bonnets and 
skirt extenders, is Dr. Margaret Cleaves, 
formerly of Iowa, now of New York. In 
matters pertaining to the application of 
electricity as a physician’s agent, she oc- 
cupies a place in public esteem like that 
which Miss Lamme has won for herself as 
an electrical engineer. In the words of 
an eminent authority, physicians, when 
they use electricity, are also electrical 
engineers, only their workshop holds 
problems of health and of lifeand death. 
Like most people who do things really 





Woman Suffrage Bazar. 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association will hold a Bazar for the sale of 
useful and fancy articles in Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, Boston, December 5th to 


9th, inclusive, 1899. 


We desire to raise not only sufficient money to carry on the regular work of the 
Association, but to try new methods of arousing interest. 

As success depends on hearty and generous coéperation, we earnestly appeal to 
all believers in equal rights to contribute salable articles, or money, and to enlist 


their friends. 


The names of tables and the ladies in charge of the same are: 

Mary A. Livermore Table—(Useful and Fancy Articles.) 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, President, Miss Adelaide Witherington, Secretary, 

Brighton and Alliston Table—(Cake and Confectionery.) 
Mrs. S. F. Hapgood, President, Miss Clara E. Matchett, Mrs. E. Frances 
Brown, Mrs, Fonnie Salisbury, Mrs. Dorcas H. Lyman, Mrs. Ada Hammond, 
Mrs. Babeuf, Mrs, Eliza N. Hunt, Mrs. Eliza J. Bates. 

Brookline Table—( Useful and Fancy Articles.) 
Mrs. Mary Schlesinger, Mrs. Annie E. Grant, Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, 
Mrs. Pauline A. Shaw, Mrs. Wm. I. Bowditch, Mrs. Anna K. Channing, 
Mrs. J. C. Bearse, Miss Edgerly, Miss Flint, Mrs. Annie E. Crane, Mrs. K, 
E. Briggs, Mrs. Maud B. Benedict, Mrs, E. C. Baker, Mrs. K. W. Townsend, 


Mrs. Mira H. Pitman. 


City Point—Esther F. Boland Table—(Useful and Fancy Articles.) 
Mrs, A. Tuttle, President, Mrs. Geo, Lawley, Vice-President, Mrs. A. F. 
Eaton, Secretary, Mrs. F. Snow, Treasurer, Mrs. E. F. Boland, Chairman 


Executive Committee. 


Mrs. G. F. Watson, Mrs. Bryan, Mrs. Emma Evans, 
Mrs. M. E. Abbot, Mrs. A. M. 


Williams, Mrs. W. Luther, Mrs. Eben 


Blanchard, Mrs. Ida Lovis, Mrs. James Jones, Mrs. Sarah Locke, Mrs 
James Corney, Mrs. O. Rummery, Mrs. H. Bird, Mrs. Ada Aubens, Mrs, 


Chambers. 


Chocolate Table —City Point Juniors. 

Mrs. G. 8S. Locke, President, assisted by Miss Anna Clara McQuarrie, Miss 
A. M. Evans, Miss Alice F. Sumner, Mr. Fred D. Lawley, Miss Helen L, 
Whitney, Mr. Harold Eaton, Mr. Charles C, Ryder, Mr. Henry T. Greene, 
Mr. Luther B, Blanchard, Miss Bertha M. Watson, Miss Mabel Adams, Miss 
Mabel Williams, Mrs. Carrie Edwards, Miss Blanche Gaul, Miss Helen 
Colby, Mr. Isa F. Snow, Miss Ora Williams, Mrs. Cora Tuttle, Mrs, Addie 
Wheater, Miss Violet French, Mr. Herbert Greene. 


Jellies and Preserves Table. 


Mrs. Mary F. W. Homer, of Belmont, Chairman, assisted by Miss Eunice R. 
Scales, Mrs, A. M. Diaz, Mrs. Otis Simonds, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Elliott, Mrs: 
Ruth B. Chenery, Miss S. W. Wellington, Miss C. M. Chenery. 


Lucy Stone Table —( Miscellaneous Goods.) 


Mrs. Carrie Anders, President. 
Annie Skinner. 


Miss Mary Willey, Mrs. Jennings, Miss 


Roxbury—William Lloyd Garrison Table. 
Mrs. F. D. Osgood, President, Mrs. 8S. E. D. Currier, Vice-President, Mrs, 


Chamberlain, Secretary, Mrs. J. B. Bryant, Treasurer. 


Mrs. Staples, Mrs. 


Lancaster, Mrs. Hamilton, Mrs. Ford, Mrs. Burr, Miss Peabody, Mrs. 


Putnam, Miss Oliver. 


Newton Table—(Useful and Fancy Goods.) 


Mrs. Marion F. Stutson, President, Mrs. Hattie Burrison, Treasurer. 


Mrs. 


Frank Clement, Mrs. Richard Rowe, Mrs. Geo. Brown, Mrs. Charles W. 
Eaton, Miss Ida Ayres, Miss Jennie Allen, Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, Mrs, Jobn 
Carter, Mrs. James P. Tolman, Mrs. Edward Burrage, Miss Susan Whiting, 


Mrs. Kershaw. 


Winchester Table —(Aprons and Domestic Linen.) 


Mrs. H. E. Freethy, Chairman, Mrs. L, L. Blood, Secretary. 


Mrs, Carrie 


Bunting, Mrs, M. A. L. Stephens, Mrs. A. A. Rowe, Mrs. L. M. Holbrook, 
Miss A. C. Nowell, Mrs. Esther M. Whitney, Miss Irene B. Bedell. 


Gypsy Fortune Tellers’ Booth. 


Mrs. Franklin W. Hudson, of Winthrop, President, Miss Mattie Belcher, 


Gypsy Queen. 
Children’s Table. 


Miss Zetta Davison. 


Miss Abbie Evans, South Boston.Miss Lottie Crébe, Weymouth. 
General Utility Table—(Groceries, Kitchen Furnishings.) 


Rev. Ada C. Bowles, Gloucester, President. 


Miss Marian T. Hosmer, 


Woman’s Journal and Book Table. 


East Boston Table—(Useful and Fancy Goods.) 


Mrs. John Prince, President. 


Miss Mary Hall, Mrs. Willard Allen. 


Novelty Table —(Burnt Etchings on Yacca Wood of the Old Francescan Missions 


of California.) 
Mrs. S. C. Gilman, Chairman. 


Tuesday Evening, Dec. 5.—Opening addresses, Mrs. Livermore, C. G. Ames. Music. 
Wednesday and Thursday Evenings, Dec. 6 and 7.—A play by Mr. Rufus Gillmore 

—entitled ‘Their First Dinner’’—given by Radcliffe graduates and their friends. 
Café under the management of Mrs. A. D, Cates, 


Family tickets, admitting seven times, 50 cents, 


Single tickets, 10 cents. For 


sale by the ladies connected with the tables and at Headquarters of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, 3 Park Street, Boston. 











worth doing, Dr. Cleaves keeps her own 
counsel as to her achievements, and but 
for the inklings let fall at the electrical 
headquarters where she gets her appa- 
ratus, and the testimony yielded by her 
pupils, her ability would only be known 
to those directly concerned, the physicians 
she has assisted, and the patients she 
helped. She is chief director in an exclu- 
sively electro-therapeutic clinic, and in- 
structs graduated physicians, daily and 
weekly, in the principles of electricity as 
a curative agent. For eight months in 
the year she is instructor and preceptor, 
and has turned out more than fifty wom- 
en graduates in this electro-medical branch 
of knowledge, and has assisted in the in- 
struction of men students who have since 
established schools of their own along the 
same lines. Gray-headed physicians, with 
twenty-five years’ active practice, attend 
her clinic. These physicians come from 
all parts of the country,—from Oregon 
and Washington, from Alabama and Ten- 
nessee, and even from India. Dr. Cleaves 
also writes for the medical journals on 
subjects pertaining to her work, and she 
has devised various electric apparatus 
tending to promote convenience in certain 





phases of treatment. These are recognized 
as of value to the profession. Dr, Cleaves’s 
proficiency is additionally interesting be- 
cause her college course and, later, her 
medical course were completed some time 
before she took up the study of electricity. 
A graduate of the Lowa State University, 
she had gained a name for herself, and 
held various important offices in State 
medical and charitable institutions, both 
in lowa and in Pennsylvania, before she 
turned to electricity as an aid to medicine. 
She is absorbed in her profession, and on 
every possible occasion goes abroad for 
further study and experiment. Dr. Cleaves 
was formerly instructor in electro-thera- 
peutics at the Post Graduate Medical 
School, the only woman to occupy a place 
of the sort in any New York hospital. 


IN MEMORIAM. 





Died at Burlington, Vt., on Nov. 23, 
George W. Banker, of Keene Valley, N. Y., 
in the 76th year of his age. 

In the death of Mr. Banker the suffrage 
cause loses one of its most steadfast and 
generous friends. Mr. and Mrs, Banker 
have stood together for years, a unit in 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s Holiday Books. 





BACKLOG STUDIES. 


By CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER. Holiday 
Edition. With 12 illustrations and 13 head 
pieces by Edmund H. Garrett 12mo, $2 00 
A beautiful edition of one of Mr. Warner's 
most delightful books, and a peculiarly attract 
ive gift volume. 


THE MARBLE FAUN. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Roman Edi- 
tion. Hlustrated with 48 reproductions of 
recent photographs of famous sculptures, 
paintings, and historic localities. Carefully 
printed, tastefully bound. 2 vols.,1lémo, gilt 
top, $3.00, 

THE TENT ON THE BEACH. 
By Joun G. Wurirrier. Holiday Edition, 
A very good book foragift. With rubricated 
initials, and 12 full-page illustrations by 
Charles H.and Marcia O. Woodbury. 12mo, 


$1.50. 


LOVELINESS. 
A Story. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
With illustrations. Square 12mo, attractively 
bound, $1.50, 
An exceedingly interesting story of a pet dog 
that almost fell a victim to vivisection, but was 
rescued. 


THE OTHER FELLOW. 


Eleven strong, breezy stories by F. HorKin- 


son SMirH. Lilustrated. $1.50. 
AN UNKNOWN PATRIOT, 
By Frank 8. CHILD. Illustrated. Crown 


SvO. 31.50. | 
An absorbing story of the “Secret Service” in | 
Connecticut during the Revolution. 


PRETTY TORY. 
By JeanteE GOULD LINCOLN. 
1Zmo, $1.50. 

A story of the Revolution, of Marion’s men, 
the Battle of Cowpen’s, including a charming 
love story. 

A JERSEY BOY IN THE 
REVOLUTION, 
By Evererr T, TOMLINSON, author of ‘The 
Boys of Old Monmouth.” With illustrations. 
Crown &vo, 31 50, 

A capital story, founded on the livesand heroic 
deeds of some of the humbler heroes of the 
Revolution. 

NANNITE’S HAPPY CHILD- 
HOOD. 
By CAROLINE LESLIF FIELD 
rial cover and other illustrations. 
12mo, *1 00, : 

A delightful story of and for children, showing | 
what thoughts and fancies people their minds, | 
what visions and dreams make life a fairyland | 
to them. 


Illustrated. 


With a picto- 
Square 





SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SENT, POSTPAID, BY 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 


REMINISCENCES. 
1x19-1800 A book of uncommon interest. By 
Jutta Warp Howe, With numerous por- 
traits and other illustrations. 12mo, $2.50, 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
AND HIS FRIENDS. 


A delightful book of biography and reminis- 
cence by Epwarkp Evenkerr HALEg, D. D. 
With 48 illustrations, including many por 
traits, §vo, 33.00. 


PLANTATION PAGEANTS. 
| JoeL CHANDLER HARtis, author of the 
*Uncle Remus” and “Thimblefinger” stories. 
Fully illustrated by E. Boyd Smith. Square 
8vo, $2.00, 
Another charming ‘*Thimblefinger’’ book. 


CONTEMPORARIES. 


A delightful book on famous men and wom 
en. By THOMAS WENtrwortH HIGGINSON, 
16mo, $2 00. 


THE QUEEN’S TWIN, 
AND OTHER STORIES, Another charm- 
ing series of tales. By SARAH OnNE JEWETT. 
IGimo0, $1.25, 


THE BOYS OF SCROOBY. 


By Ruru HALL, author of “In the Brave 
Days of Old.” With a frontispiece illustra 
tion. 12mo, $1.50. 

A wide-awake story of the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Three Scrooby boys have stirring ad ven- 
tures, and one of them comes to Plymouth with 
the Pilgrims. 


BETTY LEICESTER’S 
CHRISTMAS. 
A charming gift book for girls, by SARAH 
ORNE Jewer?. With decorative cover and 
illustrations. Square 12mo, 31.00. 


DOROTHY AND HER 
FRIENDS. 
A delightful continuation of “Dorothy 
Deane,” by ELLEN OLNEY Kink. With a 
decorative cover and illustrations. l6mo, 


$1.25. 


THE LITTLE FIG-TREE 
STORIES. 
Nine Capital Stories, written and illustrated 
by MARY HALLOCK Foorr, With a decora- 
tive cover. Square, lzmo, 31.00. 




















support of the enfranchisement of women, 
They have driven miles and miles into 
the country about their beautiful home in 
the Adirondacks to advance the move- 
ment in their own county, and they have 
lent their aid generously to the State and 
National Associations. Many needs of 
other kinds they have answered together. 
Last summer Mr. and Mrs. Banker cele- 
brated their golden wedding, but their 
friends little thought one of them was so 
soon to pass through the golden gates 
that lead to the crown which, we may well 
believe, is laid up for those who love their 
fellow men. Mrs, Banker will have the 
sympathy of a wide circle of friends in 
her great bereavement, but she will be 
most comforted in the memories of their 
united and useful past. M. W. C. 


-~ 


Cot. Joun A. Wuire, son of the late 
Nathaniel White and of Mrs. Armenia 
White, for many years president of the 
New Hampshire Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, died in Concord, N. H., on Sun- 
day, Nov. 26, aged 61 years. 

Col. White was a director in the Con- 
cord & Montreal Railroad, and proprietor 
of the Mica Crystal Company of Warren. 
He was formerly proprietor of the John 
A. White Machine Company, of Concord, 
and for many years proprietor of the 
Eagle Hotel. 

He is survived by his mother, Armenia 
8. White, who is known widely as identi- 
fled with woman suffrage and other 
reformatory movements, a widow and one 
son, two brothers, and a sister. His 
parents have been for 50 years the pillars 
of the suffrage movement in New Hamp- 
shire, and his mother will have the 
heartfelt sympathy of suffragists in her 
bereavement. H. B. B. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, Nov. 28, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 
There is no more flourishing county 


dent. The headquarters are at Mt. Ver- 
ton, where meetings are held monthly, 
and the managers take pains to secure the 
best speakers to address the meetings. 
Whether owing to this fact, or to the gen- 
eral influence of the advance in the posi- 
tion of women which is constantly going 
on, it may be difficult to determine; but, 
Whatever the cause may have been, a 


could not have taken place a few years 
ago, 

Rev. Owen Lovejoy was called to the 
pulpit of the Mt. Vernon Congregational 





Church, and accepted the invitation. The 


day was fixed for his installation, but 
when the time came the reverend gentle- 
man was confined to bis bed by a sudden 
attack of the grip. Mrs. Lovejoy, who is 
described as a woman of grace and cul- 
ture, at the hour for the service went to 
the church, and, briefly explaining the 
conditions to the expecting committee, 
ascended the pulpit and conducted the 
services herself, preaching an excellent 
sermon, and proving to the congregation 
that in calling Mr. Lovejoy they had se- 
cured not only one able minister, but two. 

The other county clubs throughout the 
State are also active. News comes from 
them from time to time. At the conven- 
tion lately held at Dunkirk I made an 
earnest appeal to the delegates to send 
me all items of interest, as nothing could 
be more interesting reading to our co- 
workers than information as to the prog- 
ress of other clubs throughout the State, 
and I havealready received many valuable 
responses. One of the most interesting 
of these announcements is the pretty little 
book put out by the Castile Political 
Equality Club, of which the honorary 
president is Dr. Cordelia A. Greene, and 
the active and energetic president is Mrs. 
Lucy Shay Pierce. This announces that 
the subject of study this winter will be 
American history. The meetings are held 
semi-monthly, on Tuesday afternoon, in 
the Sanitarium Gymnasium; the first oc- 
curred on Oct. 10, and was followed soon 
after by the Wyoming County Convention, 
held in the Town Hall, at which Miss 
Anthony was the principal speaker. Since 
then the meetings have occurred regular- 
ly, and the course of study has gone on, 
beginning with papers on the ‘*Mound- 
Builders,’ and other prehistoric people, 
followed by the voyages of discovery, 
going on through the period of settle- 
ment and colonization, the Revolutionary 
period, and so down to discussions of the 
present conditions of our life as they 
affect the position of women. From the 
Geneva Political Equality Club, of which 
Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller is president, 
comes a card which states that the meet- 
ings are held on Monday evenings at the 
residences of friends. Among the speak- 
ers expected to address these meetings 
are Miss Jane Slocum, Mrs. Harriot Stan- 
ton Blatch, Miss Harriet May Mills, and 
Prof, Francis Philip Nash. 


The account of the progress of the Bed- 
ford Political Equality League, given in 
my last, may be supplemented by the 
statement that, after the recent meeting, 
twenty-one school teachers, headed by 
their principal, a man, applied for mem- 
bership in a body. 

Arrangements are now completed for 
the celebration of the Pilgrim Mothers’ 
Dinner, which is to take place as usual 
at the Waldorf-Astoria at noon on Dec. 


} 


oe 


| by Mrs. T. W. Birney, president of the 
| National Congress of Mothers, Mrs. Wash- 
|ington A. Roebling, vice-president of 
| Sorosis, Mrs. Harriet M. Rathbun, presi- 
| dent Westchester County Political Equal- 
| ity Club, Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbur, Rev. 
| Pheebe Hanaford, Miss Annie Beaston, 
| and our own Miss Keyser. 
| The regular monthly meeting of the 
New York County Woman Sutfraye 
League will be held at the Tuxedo on 
Thursday, Dec. 7,at3 P.M. Mrs, Talbot 
Perkins, president of the Bedford League, 
will speak on “Planning for Success.” 

I cannot close this letter without adding 
a word to Mrs. Howell’s beautiful tribute 
to our departed friend, Mrs. Caroline 
Gilkie Rogers. As I read of her death, 
after years of suffering, there rose before 
my mental vision her image as she was in 
her glorious prime, when she assisted so 
ably in the legislative campaigns which 
were pushed during the years when | had 
the honor of being president of the 
Woman Suffrage Association of this 
State. Her fine personal appearance and 
her charm of manner made her a most 
valuable aid in our endeavors to secure 
legislation for the benefit of women. She 
was ever ready to do her part in any public 
effort, and her lavish hospitality was ever 
open to the advocates of our cause. She 
was disabled while yet in the fulness ot 
her powers, or we should have had her 
active aid until now. A noble and gener- 
ous spirit has gone to her rest, and many 
loving friends will hold her in cherished 
remembrance. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 West 59th Street. 
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Seven Reasons for Advertising. 





Reasons why advertisers should prefer 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 


1. The WomMAN’'s JOURNAL is known all 
over the United States and the civilized 
world as the special representative and 
advocate of the rights and interests of 
women, 

2, It is the only newspaper which en- 
deavors to give the news of what women 
are doing in every department of human 
effort, to promote their own welfare, to 
advance the condition of their sex, and 
thereby to make the world better. 

3. It is widely taken and read by 
women’s clubs and societies, by the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Unions, 
Christian Endeavorers, Epworth Leagues, 
Relief Corps, and by leaders of social re- 
form. When Mrs. Potter Palmer, as head 
of the woman’s department of the World’s 
Fair, sent out a request for the names and 
addresses of women’s associations, she 
said that the notice in the Woman's 
JOURNAL brought her more responses 
than any other. 

4. It is read by an unusually intelligent 
body of women, including many teachers, 
professors, students, and college gradu- 
ates. This fact makes it especially valuable 
to publishers of buuks and periodicals. 

5. The WomAn’s JoURNAL is also a 
tamily paper, with stories and a children’s 
department. Probably no weekly in the 
country is so thoroughly read, so often 
lent to the neighbors, and so generally 
preserved for future reference. 

6. The subscribers to the Woman's 
JOURNAL are mostly active, energetic, in- 
fluential, progressive women, leaders in 
thought and action, ready to adopt im- 
provements and to welcome suggestions. 
They are almost all wives and mothers, 
with families to provide for. Every kind 
of manufacture, every article of com- 
merce, every object of use or luxury,— 
dry goods, groceries, breadstuffs, milli- 
nery, clothing, furniture, carpets, house- 
furnishings—all these find buyers among 
its wide-awake constituencey. 

7. Hundreds of newspapers include the 
WomaAn’s JoURNAL ex- 
changes, and use it as a basis of news. 
They make frequent quotations from it, 
In short, it is the woman’s newspaper, with 


among their 


no imitator or rival in its own depart- 
ment among American weeklies. It offers 
unrivalled facilities for reaching the 
women, who do nine-tenths of the shop- 
ping in every community. 

Liberal terms are offered by the pub- 
lishers (though space is limited), witha 
large discount from regular rates to per- 
manent subscribers. Apply at once to 
Joun B. Morrison, Advertising Depart- 
ment of WomAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, 


Boston, Mass. 





This will fall on Friday this year. | 
After-dinner toasts will be responded to | 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Suffrage Bazar will open Dec. 5. 
Up to that date, articles intended for the 
Bazar should be sent to the Headquarters 
of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association, 3 Park Street, Boston. After 
Dec. 5, they should be sent to Lorimer 
Hall, Tremont Temple, Boston, 

Mme. Duse is so much interested in 
dress reform that she lately got her daugh- 
ter to write a letter in German to Frau 
Pachhammer, in Berlin, president of the 
Society for the Improvement of Women’s 


Dress, in which Mme Duse declared that | 


she herself never wears a corset, either off 
or on the stage, and has never allowed her 
daughter to wear one. 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz has been gener- | 


ously giving readings from ‘*The William 
Henry Letters” and her other books, in 
aid of the Suffrage Bazar. The receipts 
from her reading at Belmont were so far 
beyond the utmost expectations of the 
otticers of the local Suffrage League that 
they tried to prevail upon her to accept a 
part of the proceeds, as an acknowledg. 
ment of her services. Mrs, Diaz, how- 
ever, insisted that the whole should go to 
the suffrage cause, and assured them that 
“nothing short of a surgical operation” 
could compel her to receive a cent of the 
money. 

Governor and Mrs. Roosevelt to day 
celebrate the seventeenth anniversary of 
their marriage by a family dinner. The 
papers are commenting upon the fact that 
Gov. Roosevelt has granted fewer pardous 
than most of his predecessors in office, 
and that he has made it a rule never 
to pardon any man who has been con- 
victed of wronging or abusing a woman. 
The advocates of equal rights have often 
commented upon the fact that many 
Governors have shown themselves espe- 
cially prone to pardon out offenders of 
this class—so much so that it has been 
made an excuse, though of course an in- 
adequate one, for the practice of lynching. 





NEW TOURIST CAR LINE. 

Every Thursday at 3 o’clock P. M., a 
tourist car will leave the South Terminal 
Station, Boston, Mass., for all points on 
and beyond the line of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway: St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Omaha, Denver, Colorado, 
California, Oregon, and Washington, 

In addition to the regular porter, each 
car is accompanied by an intelligent, 
competent and courteous ‘‘courier,’’ who 
will attend to the wants of passengers en 
route. This is an entirely new feature of 
tourist car service, and will be appreciated 
by families or by ladies travelling alone. 
Particular attention is paid to the care of 
children, who usually get weary on a long 
journey. 

These tourist cars are sleeping cars 
supplied with all the accessories necessary 
to make the journey comfortable and 
pleasant, and the berth rate (each berth 
will accommodate two persons) is only 
$8.00 from Boston to California. Ask the 
nearest ticket agent for a tourist car 
folder, or address Chas, A. Brown, New 
England Passenger Agent, 369 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


invite inspection of their new 
line of Men’s Furnishings for 
the present season. 

Special attention has been 
given to “Neckwear,” and the 
latest novelties in that direction 
are shown. 

House Jackets, Bath Robes, 
Shirts, Collars, Underwear, 
Gloves, etc. 

Many articles shown in this 
department are especially suited 
for Christmas Gifts. 


Macullar Parker Company, 


400 WASHINGTON STREET. 














Is splendidly equipped for 


HOLIDAY TRADE. 


We arranged our importations 80 early 
that they have been received, and we can 


show a stock of 


KID, SUEDE, DOGSKIN, 
and REINDEER GLOVES 


In Colors, Styles, and Prices that cannot be 
surpassed by any house in the country. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street. 





CASTLE 
SQUARE 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Office 168 Tremont St 


| AMUSEMENTS 


Theatre. 


Branch 





Fall and Winter Season, 


MONDAY, NOV, 27. 
FOURTH AND LAST WEEK OF 


THE HEART OF MARYLAND, 


Evening Prices, 25c. and soc. 
| Matinee, all Seats, asc. Daily atzand8 P M 





| PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 





rhorough practical instruction for good read- 
ing and speaking, by a teacher who has had 
twelve years’ experience as reader, teacher, and 
| lecturer. 

No branch of education or art is so conducive 
to health, confers so many advantages, or gives 
such general culture, as the study of Elocution. 

Private or class instruction in Voice Building, 
Miscellaneous Readings, also Shakespearean and 

| Bible Readings, Platform Deportment, Gesture 

and l’hysical Culture,Defects of Speech corrected. 

| Club women, officers and others privately 
coached on their parts. Essays corrected. 

In Boston Wednesdays at 200 Columbus Ave., 
Suite 11. Permanent address, Alee Gustine- 
Coots, 23 Andrew Street, Salem. 

Elocutionary Manual on “ Tone Colors” by Alce 
Gustine-Coots can be obtained at Baker's, 5 
Hamilton Place, City. 

| Mrs Gustine-Coots can be engaged as reader 
| or lecturer. 


EDAINTIES HOMEMADE 


| 
% 
Sandwiches for Afternoon Tea, 


60 cents a dozen. 
| 





Bread, 15 cents a loaf, 
Mayonnaise Dre-sing, 
60 cents a pint. 
Mincemeat, 50 cents a quart. 
Chocolates and Bonbons, 
60 cents a pound. ~ 
@ New England Candies, 30 cents a pound. 4 
@»: - 
e Birthday Cakes, e 
a 


75 cents and upwards, 








Wafers, 5 to 36 cents a dozen. 
Cake in 30 and 60 cent loaves. 


Orange Marmalade, 
1-2 pint jars, 30 cents 


ORDERS DELIVERED FREE 


In and about BOSTON, 


Mis, Jenny S. Merrick, 


76 White Street, East Boston. 
444444008 


CALIFORNIA 


The Land of Sunshine. 





THERE IS NO 
CLIMATE 
LIKE IT ON 
THIS 
CONTINENT 
FOR A 
WINTER 
RESORT. 


UNION 





Service via the Union 
Palace Sleeping Cars, 
Dining Cars, Free Re- 
clining Chair Cars, Buffet, 
Smoking and Library 
Cars, Ordinary Sleeping Cars, 
Pintsch Light, Steam Heat. 
Five Trains Daily from Missouri 
River. 
For Time Tables, Folders, Dlustrated Books, 


Pamphlets, descriptive of the territory traversed 
cal] on your nearest agent or address 


E. L. Lomax, G. P. & T. A. 
Omaha, Neb, 


Southern Pacific 
Company. 


New York to California, 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, 


JAPAN, CHINA, 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
AND 


AUSTRALIA, 


AND BETWEEN 


NEW YORK and MEXICO, 


For full Illustrated Pamphlets, Maps, and Time 
Tabies, and Lowest Freight and Passage Rates, 
apply to 
EDWIN HAWLEY, Ass’t General TraflicMgr. 


L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent. 


49 BROADWAY, (Cor. Leonard St.) ) NEW 
BATTERY PLACE(Washinington Blg.) | YORK 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Fine Train 
Pacific. 
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OF PATIENCE. 





BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 





“© dreary life!’ we cry. “O dreary life!” 
And still the generations of the birds 
Sing through our sighing, and the flocks 

and herds 

Serenely live while we are keeping strife 

With Heaven’s true purpose in us, as a knife 
Against which we may struggle. Ocean 

girds 
Unslackened 
swards 

Unweary sweep; hills watch, unworn, and 

rife 

Meek leaves drop yearly from the forest 

trees, 

To show above the unwasted stars that pass 

In their old glory. O thou God of old! 

Grant me some smaller grace than comes to 

these: 

But so much patience as a blade of grass 

Grows by, contented through the heat and 

cold. 


the dry land; savanna 





For the Woman’s Journal, 
SI ANDI. 


BY ANNA B. BRANDT. 


When Si and I lived way back East, 
Where folks in ruts are plodding, 

Where old conventions hold their own, 
And Justice sits a-nodding, 

He always plumed himself so much 
Upon his power of voting, 

And if I'd hint I'd like it, too, 
St. Paul he’d go to quoting. 


** You are not strong enough,” he’d say, 
With condescension oily. 

‘*It takes a MAN, so Stay at home 
And work your little d’oyley.” 

Then when election time drew near, 
He'd take a long vacation, 

And let me chop the wood, while he 
Would help to save the nation. 


He’d perch upon the topmost rail, 
And to his next-door neighbor 

Show how the country should be run, 
And leave to me all labor. 

“Tt can’t be helped,’’ he’d always say, 
To my expostulation, 

“The party needs my time and brain 
To miss annihilation. 


“Electioneering’s very hard— 
This work of votes a-polling.”’ 
I guess it was. I know his pants 
Required much half-soling. 
At any rate, Si always thought 
The world was on his shoulders, 
That men were champions in the ring, 
And we but bottle-holders. 


But things have greatly changed since then; 
We’ve moved to Colorado. 

Si’s had the moss scraped from his back 
With force of a tornado. 

Not here does dust of musty thought 
The wheels of progress cumber, 

For here we all have equal rights, 
St. Paul ’s an ancient number. 


What struck him very bard at first, 
Like blow from heavy mallet, 

Was that I really bad the strength 
To drop a paper ballot. 

He finds, also, that though I vote, 
His meals are always ready, 

His socks are darned, his buttons on, 
And home affairs are steady. 


His eyes pop out in blank amaze 
At peace of polling places, 
Where whisky and profanity 
Give way to silks and laces. 
The thought that rankles most, and through 
His egotism whizzes, 
Is that my vote is worth as much 
To the party’s cause as his is! 
Cripple Creek, Colo. 


—-_o 


REUBEN COLE’S CHANGE. 





BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


‘And roses, Reuben?” Leah Cole said 
quickly. 

The seed catalogue lay open, and she 
could see the bunch of thrifty onions on 
the open page. Reuben almost always 
ended his list with onions. There was 
not time to wait any longer—it was now 
or never. 

“And roses, Reuben?” 

Reuben Cole bent over his laboring pen, 
apparently deaf to the gentle, wistful 
voice. His hand was painfully cramped, 
and the parallel lines indented between 
his eyebrows told of his mental toiling. 
Plowing half a day steadily on the windy 
side of Stone Scrabble hill was nothing to 
this. 

Leah could have helped him if she had 
only dared to suggest it; but to her simple 
vision there was something majestic and 
unapproachable about Reuben with a pen 
gripped in his fingers. It required all her 
courage to mention her heart’s desire— 
the roses. 

“But I’m bound I will,’’ she communed 
with herself, stoutly. ‘‘I’ll do my part, 
an’ that’s all the Angel Gabriel could do 
if he wanted Reuben to put roses on to 
his list.”’ 

But her heart failed her as she watched 
Reuben’s slow pen trace ‘“T'wo packages of 
best onion seed,’’ and then sign ‘‘Reuben 
Cole” in great, quivery letters. It did not 
write ‘‘roses,’’ and Leah Cole’s plaintive 
face fell. 

Reuben Cole was not deaf. None of 
the Coles had ever been, even in their 
eighties. It was a matter of family pride 
with them all. 





He had heard Leah’s gentle reminder 
about the roses—obh, yes, but he had let 
it pass unheeded, just as he had the year 
before and the year before that. ‘‘Leah 
always put in her oar for some foolish- 
ness like that every time be sent off his 
order for seeds and berry canes. One 
year it was flowering almonds an’ some 
kind of Tartar honeysuckles, If he got 
’em once, he'd have to again, and wasn’t 
it about all he could do to manage the 
garden sauce? They'd got to have that, 
but they hadn’t got to have a mess o’ 
bushes an’ flower beds littering the front 
yard. Leah was real curious about that.” 

The Cole farm was prosperous. Accord- 
ing to its place in the taxgatherer’s books, 
it ranked as one of the thriftiest in the 
town. There were always the newest 
varieties of small fruitsin its berry patch, 
and the newest kind of garden sauce in 
the garden. Its field crops were tine—its 
level mowing fields wonderfully produc- 
tive. The neighbors averred that they 
never did see greener, heavier grass than 
grew in Reuben Cole’s meadows, and his 
loads of hay at haying time were sights 
to behold. 

But the front yard at the Coles’ was 
barren and dismal. To be sure, there were 
Leah’s beds of old-fashioned flowers that 
she spaded and tended herself with steady 
patience; but they had a discouraged 
look, in spite of her care, The little old- 
time posies refused to blossom thriftily in 
such barren, undressed soil, and Reuben 
could not spare any dressing for it. 

But the grass—oh, that was the worst! 
It tormented poor Leah’s beauty-loving 
eyes summer after summer. She did so 
long to see it brilliantly green and carpety, 
like other people’s front- yard grass. 
Across the street, alittle way down the 
hill, the Hobbs’s grass was so green! You 
could feast your eyes on it, and bury your 
feet in its luxuriant thickness, and they 
always kept it mowed. 

Leah Cole did her own front yard mow- 
ing. It was not very successful. 

The day after the seed list was sent off, 
Leah took her sewing out into the yard. 
It was one of those surprisingly warm 
summery days that come sometimes in 
early spring, and she could not resist the 
temptation of it. But she did not sew 
much. She wandered wistfully around the 
big, bare enclosure, girt in by its unkept 
fence. It took all Reuben’s time to keep 
the pasture fences trim. 

“It’s a nice-shaped yard,’’ murmured 
Leah, “It’s got the ‘possibles’ in it. 
Mowin’ an’ dressin’ an’ fixin’ up the 
bushes an’ things—land alive! wouldn’t 
they make it nice? I'd like to see it jest 
once before I die!”’ 

She went about picking out her ‘‘sites.”’ 
as she called them—this corner where she 
wanted a Tartar honeysuckle like Amanda 
Hobbs’s—this little longish place where 
she wanted a row of rosebushes—this 
sheltered spot for the flowering almond, 

There were a good many sites. They 
dotted the forlorn little place all over, 
and when Leah shut her eyes and made 
believe, transformed it into a lovely little 
place. 

In the antipodes of Leah Cole’s hungry, 
wistful life it is possible she might have 
been an artist. The artist’s soul was in 
her. 

“’'d put a clump o’ hydrangeas over 
here in this cornery place—kind o’ set ’em 
round careless in a scattering bunch. 
They look real pretty so. There’s a clump 
in a yard over to Buxville. And the 
white laylac I'd like to go about here, It 
would grow big and need plenty of room.” 

A white lilac was one of Leah’s heart’s 
desires, too. She wanted a white one so! 

They were plowing downin the home 
field, and the sound of the men’s voices 
drifted up to her through the clear air. 
Reuben’s voice was hearty and full of 
enthusiasm. He was going to lay down 
the field to clear clover. 

“T wish they’d plow the front yard up,” 
mused on Leah, watching the long, 
straight furrows grow. “I’d sow the 
grass seed myself, It’s the only way to 
do. This sod is so dead ’n’ alive!” 

There were no children on the Cole 
farm, and all the love and devotion Leah 
Cole might have spent on little uneasy 
bodies, and all the time she might have 
spent over little patched pinafores and 
frocks, were centered on this little un- 
kempt front yard, that was so dreary, and 
might be—land! so beautiful. 

It wouldn’t have been so bad with little 
child truck scattered around it, and prints 
of little feet on its graceless sod. 

‘*I’m agoin’ to run up to John’s before 
the plantin’ begins, Leah. There’s some 
business I've got to do with him, an’ I 
need a little change,’ Reuben said at 
supper time. He said nothing about 
Leah’s going too. Did he think she did 
not need a change? 

“Why, I would, Reuben. It’s a pretty 
drive, an’ they'll be tickled to death to see 
you. It’lldo you good. An’, Reuben—”’’ 
her voice faltered the least- bit — ‘‘an’, 
Reuben, if you don’t mind askin’ John’s 
wife for some slips—’’ 

“Slips! I s’pose you mean slips o’ 





plants an’ things; but I calc’late John’s 
wife has all she can do makin’ slips out 
o’ dimity cloth!’’—for at John’s there 
were little children. 

Reuben laughed, and pushed away his 
plate. But Leah rallied for the second 
attack. 

‘*Mebbe she’s dreadful busy, but John’s 
wife will always find time to keep growin’ 
things round—”’ 

“Of course, There’s six there now, if 
Iremember. I guess they all grow fast 
enough.” 

The immediate prospect of a ‘‘change”’ 
made Reuben unwontedly jovial. He 
chuckled in pleased appreciation of bis 
little joke. But Leah was intent on her 
own thoughts,and remained grave enough. 
If she could only have some of John’s 
wife’s slips, and, maybe—land! think of 
it! John’s wife had roses all around the 
house. 

‘‘An’ John’s real poor beside Reuben,” 
sighed Leah’s thought. 

The last thing, as Reuben drove out of 
the yard, she called out after him, wist- 
fully: 

“If you’re a mind to speak of the slips, 
Reuben—” 

And then she went back to her work, 
and Reuben rode along the pleasant coun- 
try ways, with the beautiful resurrection 
of spring all about him. The air was full 
of the smell of newly turned sods, as he 
passed by fields fresh from the plow. The 
first birds back from their winter resorts 
tilted on limber twigs, and sang to him. 
It was spring—spring—spring. 

Reuben Cole’s blood quickened and 
flowed more freely through his veins, as 
the sap was flowing under the little song- 
birds’ feet. 

He passed a jogging couple in a quaint, 
old-fashioned wagon, and caughta glimpse 
of their placid enjoyment of each other’s 
company. 

“T declare,’ he thought, ‘why didn’t I 
bring Leah along? I might've, as well as 
not. I’d go back now, if I warn’t a third 
of the way to Joln’s,”’ 

At John’s a good many things interest- 
ed Reuben Cole, and a good many things 
astonished him, The tiny farm was just 
out of its winter dress, and the spring 
cutting and fitting had not begun. 

‘‘Ain’t you late about your plowin’, 
John?” questioned Reuben, a little sur- 
prised, for John was a fiist-rate farmer, 
‘Down our way it’s all out o’ the way, an’ 
plantin’ will be comin’ along pretty 
quick,” 

“Yes, Iam late,” laughed John, cheer- 
ily enough, looking up from his work—he 
was helping his wife prune roses and 
shrubs, ‘“You’re ahead this time, sure. 
But I told Letty here she shouldn’t do all 
this prunin’ and tyin’-up alone- the plow- 
in’ could wait a bit. Don’t you worry. 
I'll catch up with you.”’ 

John and John’s wife were bending over 
a white rose bush, and their heads and 
fingers came together, now and then, in 
the friendliest nudges. Both of them were 
laughing, with their voices keyed to spring 
music, It was very pleasant out in John’s 
front yard, 

Reuben sat on the doorstep, and re- 
volved new notions in his head. 

“Why shouldn’t I help?” went on 
John’s voice. ‘‘Half this front yard’s 
mine, an’ I guess [I want things to look 
flourishin’ in it, too,—hey, Letty, what’s 
that you say about men folks not carin’ 
for flowers? Take it back, ma’am,—one, 
two, three!’’ 

A merry race ensued, and all the little 
John children flowed out of nooks and 
crannies to join in it. 

Letty came out of it breathless and 
smiling. 

‘‘We’re goin’ to put the aster seeds in 
under the windows this year,’’ she ex- 
plained to Reuben. ‘They'll look so 
bright against the underpinnin’, And the 
sweet peas over there against the fence, 
and the pansy beds here, you see. The 
children see to those. Oh, we’re goin’ to 
look fine, I tell you! And John’s sent for 
some new shrubs, too,—let’s see; hydran- 
geas, and a golden elder, and a smoke 
tree. Last year we got that purple-leaved 
plum. You’d ought to see it by and by! 
And we got the white lilac’’—John’s wife 
said ‘‘laylac,’’ too,—‘‘last year. Oh, yes, 
and that cunnin’ little mulberry tree. 
We try to get three new ones every year. 
When the front yard’s full, there’s the 
back yard.” 

John’s wife laughed, and went in to see 
if the John baby had waked up yet. 

‘She’s a great one for fixin’ up, Letty 
is,’ John remarked, proudly. “I leave 
the selectin’ all to her; then I help set 
out and tend. There’s nothin’ like havin’ 
things kind o’ pretty around the house. 
I say that’s as necessary as having good 
potatoes and thick hay crops. If you 
can’t have both, have six o’ one, and half 
a dozen o’ the other. You chaps with the 
money can outshine us, of course, but 
we'll do the level best we can!’ 

All the way home Reuben Cole was 
stili revolving his new ideas. In the 


back of the wagon was a bundle of shrubs 
done up in burlap. He had driven ten 





miles out of his way for these, John’s 
wife’s slips were in a moist package under 
the seat. Half-way home, the ideas said 
there was going to be a revolutiun in the 
front yard at home. Two-thirds of the 
way, there was going to be a revolution in 
the little homely sitting-room, where he 
and Leah sat together through the long 
winter evenings. There was going to be 
something new and bright there, as well 
as in the little homely front yard. 

Grand ideas—brave ideas. 

Three-fourths of the way home, he was 
going to help Leah set out the things, and 
prune them and dress them for her. 
‘Poor Leah! She’d had kind of a hard, 
up-hilly time of it tryin’ to fix up things 
ronnd home. Come to think of it, Leah 
was growin’ real sober and old, late years 
—Leah! and she used to be the sprightli- 
est, han’somest little woman in the United 
States. Happy an’ chirk, too, as a laugh- 
in’ child.” 

Four-fifths of the way, five-sixths—al- 
most home! 

Seven-eighths of the way home, he was 
going to give the little woman a sur- 
prise, and see if she’d forgot to blush 
that little soft red color that used to set 
her off so, 

Home. And Reuben Cole sprang lightly 
down, and kissed Leah’s patient, gentle 
face. A little soft red color hurried into 
her cheeks, and made her young again. 

“Why, Reuben—land!’—The Housewife. 


APPEAL FOR ARMY NURSES’ FAIR. 

Among the many Fairs of the present 
season there is one full of pathetic interest, 
and that appeals strongly to the benevo- 
lent and patriotic, and that is the Fair for 
the benefit of the aged, infirm, and de- 
pendent nurses of the Civil War. It will 
be held in Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, 
Dec. 11 to 16 inclusive, under the manage- 
ment of ‘*The Army Nurse Association,” 
a small body of earnest women, who, with 
small means themselves, have assumed the 
care of their more unfortunate sisters. 
They allow no army nurse to be sent to 
the poorhouse. They care for some in 
hospitals, and board others in private 
families. They furnish nurses to those 
requiring them, and pay a small monthly 
stipend to many who are provided with 
homes, but lack everything else. 

All these women entered the service 
during the Civil War because there was 
an urgent demand for them, and, with 
rare exceptions, without compensation. 
Some were broken down at the close of 
the war with illnesses caused by exposure, 
hard work, bad food, malaria, and hospi- 
tal fever, and have never regained their 
health. 

They have learned such economy that a 
comparatively small sum is sufficient for 
their needs. And if the Army Nurse As- 
sociation were sure of $1,500 as the net 
result of their Fair, they would be entirely 
relieved from anxiety for another year. 
How it would brighten the lives of these 
heroic and patient women, if the people 
responded generously to their appeal! 
Nothing will be amiss in the way of dona- 
tions, and money will be as acceptable as 
goods for sale, 

Mis. Fanny T. Hazen, 61 Oxford St.,Cam- 
bridge, Mass., president of the Associa- 
tion, and will acknowledge all gifts of 
money or goods. MAky A, LIVERMORE. 


—- 


WIVES SHIPPED AS MERCHANDISE. 








In the old days, when the English- 
speaking race were gradually spreading 
themselves over the world, the men who 
settled in out-of-the-way places had either 
to live a bachelor life or to content them- 
selves with a wife from the native popula- 
tion, 

The old Hudson Bay factors were con- 
fronted with this difficulty when they 
wished to become benedicts, and often 
married Indian girls. These wives they 
acquired by purchase, in accordance with 
the Indian custom. A gun, a colored 
blanket or a twist of tobacco would secure 
a most desirable wife in those days. The 
girl was certainly obtained at a reason- 
able price, but those early traders found 
an Indian wife an expensive luxury. In 
bad times, which were frequent in those 
cold regions, the husband was expected 
to feed all his wife’s relations. The num- 
ber of these was astonishing, and the poor 
trader had to supply food to a small tribe 
of Indians. 

Many of them, however, did not care to 
marry Indian maidens, and petitioned the 
company to select wives for them, and 
send them out by the next boat. Their 
wishes were complied with, and the selec- 
tions, as a rule, were perfectly satisfac- 
tory. Among the archives of the Hudson 
Bay Company are to be found receipts 
from factors running something like the 
following: 

‘Received per Lapwing, Jane Goody, as 
per invoice, in good condition,”’ and 

‘*Received per Osprey, Matilda Timbins. 
Returned per Lapwing, as not being in 
accordance with description contained in 
invoice.’’—Keystone. 
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Editors Woman's Journat: 
On the evening of Nov. 16, the Politica} 


‘Equality Club of Des Moines held a meet. 


ing at the home of Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall, 
todo honor to the noble character, the 
noble achievements and the noble ideals 
of Lucy Stone. 

The Unity Church choir opened the 
meeting with the hymn,— 

“Once to every man and nation.” 

The president, Mrs. E. H. Hunter, in 
her introductory remarks said: 

The front of the universe has changed 
for womeu within the last fifty years. The 
woman in whose honor we have gathered 
here to-night did as much as any other 
one person in the world, if not more, to 
bring about this revolution. She was q 
prophetess of the new day and the new 
woman. It may be said of her, as it wag 
of Wendell Phillips, that 
‘Her life was a ceaseless protest, and her 

voice was a prophet’s cry, 
To be true to the truth and faithful, though 
the world were arrayed for the lie.” 

As we hear the story of her struggles 
and sacrifices and entire consecration to 
great principles, may we be stirred to 
nobler purposes and more persistent en- 
deavor! 

Mrs. Hunter then introduced Rabbi 
Sonneschein, of the Jewish Tabernacle, 
who spoke eloquently of the world into 
which Lucy Stone was born. He dwelt 
upon the principle of expansion; how our 
country had expanded since our Revolu- 
tionary Fathers secured the independence 
of our thirteen States; and how human 
thought and human sympathy had ex- 
panded to receive the teachings and in- 
spirations of such leaders as Lucy Stone; 
that his own soul had expanded until he 
believed it was but just that women 
should have the same power of the ballot 
as men, 

The vice-president of the State Associa- 
tion, Mrs, Adelaide Ballard, talked about 
Mrs. Stone’s early life and college career, 
She reminded her listeners of the tasks 
about acountry home which fall to the 
daughters of the family; how such duties 
were performed by Lucy Stone; how she 
cheerfully made every sacrifice that money 
might be made and saved to educate her 
brother for the ministry; of her own 
aspirations for an education, and the ridi- 
cule of ber family; her determination and 
labor to procure the coveted blessing; her 
difficulties in reaching Oberlin; her studies 
there, etc. Mrs. Ballard paid fervent 
tribute to her charming home life, her 
beautiful motherhood, and her unfalter- 
ing devotion to her reform work. 

Her anti-Slavery work was treated by 
J. L. Thompson, a colored editor and at- 
torney. He spoke with fine enthusiasm 
of the great work she did for his injured 
race, and the courage she displayed in 
face of grave dangers, recalling her loving 
heart, her great sense of justice, and her 
inspiring labor for the cause of universal 
liberty. 

The president announced that Miss 
Mary L. Safford was to have addressed 
the meeting, but she being out of the 
city, it would be impossible to enjoy that 
pleasure. She said: 

Sometime in the forties when Lucy 
Stone and Antoinette Brown were attend- 
ing college in Oberlin, they exchanged 
secrets. Lucy Stone said that she was 
going to claim suffrage for women, and 
Miss Brown said, “I am going to study 
for the ministry; what do you think about 
it?’ Lucy said, ‘*Well, I think it is pos- 
sible to obtain the right of suffrage for 
women, but that women should ever 
preach seems to me impossible.’’ I have 
the pleasure, to-night, of introducing to 
you one of those impossibilities, a woman 
preacher, Rev. Marie H. Jenny (Asso- 
ciate Pastor First Unitarian Church). 
Her subject is, ‘‘This one thing I do.” 


Miss Jenny said, in part, that the “one 


“Honest Labor Bears 
a Lovely Face.” 


There is nothing more 
pleasing to look upon than a 
hearty, ruddy face, gained by 


honest toil. They are the 
saving of the nation, these 
toilers of both sexes, strug- 
gling for daily bread. 

Pure blood makes them able to keep op 
the daily round of duty at home, shop oF 
store. If the blood has a taint or im 
purity, or a run down feeling comes on, 
the one remedy is Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
America’s Greatest Medicine for the blood. 

Poor Blood —““My blood was s0 
poor that in hottest weather I felt cold. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla made me warm. ft ts 
the right thing in the right place.”’ Hattie 
J. Taylor, Woodstown, N. J. 












Never Disappoints 


floods Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s 
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thing’’ meant one’s highest ideal, that all 
else one might do must subserve this 
ideal; that with Lucy Stone it represented 
woman suffrage. Often, reformers started 
with a desire to help others, to devote 
themselves solely to their ideals, seeking 
no personal happiness; but frequently 
such blessing came to them. So there had 
come to Lucy Stone, a loving, devoted 
husband, a charming and gifted daughter, 
an ideal home life, and great admiration 
from liberty-loving people the world over. 
But, with these blessings, her devotion to 
the cause of woman suffrage was absolute 
consecration, 

Miss Grace Clark sang that beautiful 
song, “The Holy City,” in a most inspir- 
ing manner, Her voice is so powerful, 
and withal so sweet, that her singing is 
always a great pleasure. 

Henry B. Blackwell, the husband of 
Lucy Stone, was a subject upon which so 
much could be said that the speaker, 
Rev. A. L. Frisbie, of the Plymouth Con- 
gregational church, said he could only 
begin to talk in the short time allowed 
him. He told of Mr. Blackwell’s birth- 
place and youth, his early business life; 
how he first met Miss Stone in Cincin- 
nati and his immediate interest in her; 
his keen enjoyment of the first and the 
following lectures he heard her deliver, 
aud of his determination to marry her. 
He spoke in glowing admiration of the 
man who was great enough cheerfully to 
put aside his own ambitions to become a 
helper to his wife; and said that as, in 
this world of ours, the pride of manhood 
is a thing to be guarded in every conceiv- 
able fashion, it was indeed an heroic posi- 
tion to take, deserving the homage of all 
who love lofty living and lofty striving. 

Mrs. Coggeshall read a beautiful letter 
from Mr. Blackwell concerning his brave 
wife; it was followed by one, most touch- 
ing, from their daughter, Alice Stone 
Blackwell, read by Mrs. Lola B. Miller. 

The pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Rev. Walter M. Walker, dwelt with elo- 
quence upon Lucy Stone’s ability to see 
the right and do the right, regardless of 
censure and criticism. He brought to the 
minds of all, the acknowledged need of 
women in all places where good work for 
humanity was to be done in the home, in 
the church, in charity work, in schools, 
etc. The fact that she is so necessary in 
all these places proves beyond a question 
that she is needed in the State. 

The last speaker, a nearand dear friend 
of Lucy Stone and her family, a co-worker 
inthe cause of suffrage for many years, 
Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, arose to 
add her testimony of love and personal 
knowledge. She emphasized that which 
had already been said of Mrs. Stone’s 





great sense of justice, by declaring that 
if it had been man suffrage that was 
needed in place of woman suffrage she 
would have worked just as bard and 
just as faithfully as she did for the 
enfranchisement of her own sex. Mrs. 
Campbell told of what Mrs. Stone said 
in regard to supporting the bill for 
the enfranchisement of the negro, that 
because a woman could not vote was no 
reason why she should not work for the 
rights of the colored race, She gave Lucy 
Stone’s reason for retaining her own name; 
that in the days of slave holding, a slave 
changed his name with each new master, 
and so it was with a wife; she became a 
wife, and then had no name of her own. 
it meant a badge of servitude, She related 
other things about Mrs, Stone’s person- 


_ ality, her wonderful voice, her kindness, 


_ 4ppreciative people. 


VW oI Wet 


— 
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_ her cheerfulness, such little things as 
people always love to hear about their 
heroes and heroines, especially when they 
come from the heart of one who has loved. 

The exercises closed by concert singing 
ofthe ‘Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
After an invitation to join, refreshments 
were served by the young ladies of the 
society. A large engraving of Lucy Stone, 
festooned with smilax, was placed upon 
the mantel of the middle parlor, and 
above and about it was draped the large 
four-starred flag, emblematic of the four 


_ States of our country wherein women ex- 


| ércise the same political rights as men. 
Asis usual with entertainments given 
inthis hospitable home, the rooms were 
filled with the finest kind of high-minded, 

M. A. H. 
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NEW YORE. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Brooklyn W. S, A. held its monthly 
meeting Nov. 21. The attendance was 
large. There were seven new members 
_ ‘ince our last meeting, and eight names 
Were presented for membership at this 
meeting. The President, Mrs. Mary H. 
Loines, spoke with regret of the resigna- 
tion of Mrs. Abbie L. Ham, who has long 
aud ably performed the duties of treas- 
wer; but expressed her pleasure that Mrs. 
Anna Leggett would serve in her place. 
The president also asked for names to the 
Petition protesting against Brigham H. 
Roberts as Congressman; saying that she 
‘ould not fully agree with Miss Anthony, 
4% she felt that the women of this society 


| should uphold a standard that is pure and 


right in the lives of both men and women, 
and the seating of Congressman Roberts 
is but the entering wedge of the Mormons 
to the introduction of other polygamists. 

The subject of the day was Economics. 
Mrs. Mary E. Jacobs, as chairman, read a 
short sketch of Mrs, Stocker, who has 
composed many beautiful songs, also an 
opera and three operettas. As an illustra- 
tion of her compositions Mrs. Katherine 
A. Anderson, one of our members, sang 
very sweetly two of her songs, which 
gave much pleasure. Among the current 
topics brought before the meeting was 
the election of ten women as school com- 
missioners of this State, two being elected 
by large cities. Mrs. Emma F, Pettengill 
read an excellent paper upon the W. C. 
T. U., which was historical and ethical. 
Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman gave a report 
of the State Convention of this year at 
Dunkirk. There was a large attendance 
at all the meetings, the membership is 
now over two thousand, and more money 
has passed through the treasury this year 
than ever before. She also spoke of the 
great increase of press work done for the 
cause, and the lack of printed matter 
found against it. 

The meeting then adjourned for a social 
tea. CHARLOTTE CHAPMAN TURNER. 

Rec. Sec. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 





The Pennsylvania W. S. A. held its 
annual meeting Nov. 20 and 21, at Oxford. 
The president, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, 
occupied the chair. Rev. A. D. Mink, pas- 
tor of the Oxford M. E. Church, offered 
prayer. Mrs. Mary Heald Way gave the 
address of welcome, and Mrs. Blanken- 
burg responded. 

Miss Emily Perkins, of Philadelphia, 
historian of the association, read her re- 
port, telling what progress equal suffrage 
is making in the different States, what 
action the Governors and Legislatures are 
taking, where the cause is making marked 
advancement, the Governors who have 
recommended suffrage in their annual 
messages, how the causeis working along 
various lines of education, legislation, and 
business. 

Miss Jane Campbell, president of the 
Philadelphia County Association, read an 
original paper, entitled “The Widow’s 
Mite,’’ showing the action of the unjust 
intestate law of Pennsylvania. Miss 
Campbell’s excellent reading was gener- 
ously applauded. 

The Oxford Association gave a recep- 
tion Monday evening to delegates and 
friends at the home of Mrs. Douglas E, 
Brinton, No. 423 Market Street. The hos- 
tess was assisted in receiving by Mrs. E. 
B. Passmore, president of the local asso- 
ciation, Mrs. H. C. Thomas, Mrs. Alice 
Coates, and Miss Lizzie Way. The ladies 
in charge of the refreshments, coffee, 
cocoa, and wafers, were Mrs. T. F. Grier, 
Mrs. W. T. Wright, Mrs. N. L. Wilson, 
Miss Gilligan, and Miss Rupert. About 
300 persons attended. 

On Tuesday forenoon the meeting was 
opened with prayer by Rev. McElwee 
Ross, pastor of the Oxford United Presby- 
terian Church, 

Mrs. Olivia C. Pennock Laird, secretary, 
read the minutes of the annual conven- 
tion. Mrs. M. B. Stone, treasurer, made 
an encouraging report, showing $176.84 
on hand. 

Mrs. Blankenburg, as chairman of the 
Legislative Committee, made her report 
describing the Association’s efforts to 
have the intestate law made equal for men 
and women. The bill was killed in com- 
mittee. The subject was discussed by Mrs. 
Rebecca Chambers, president State W.C. 
T. U.; Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Miss Jane 
Campbell, Mrs. R. F. Avery, Miss Matter, 
and others. 

Reports were then given from county 
presidents as follows: Miss Jane Campbell, 
Philadelphia County; Mrs. Ellen H. E. 
Price, Delaware County; Mrs. S. D. Hol- 
ton, Chester County; Miss Susan G, Ap- 
pleton, Bucks County; Mrs. Kemp, Dau- 
phin County; Mrs. M. B. Stone, McKean 
County; Mrs. Alice Coates, Lancaster 
County. Almostall the reports were en- 
couraging. 

At the afternoon meeting, Mrs. Ida 
Porter Boyer, chairman of the Press Com- 
mittee, reported the work done in her de- 
partment. Supplementary reports were 
also made by Miss Jane Campbell, Miss 
Katharine Campbell, and Miss Alberta 
Moorhouse, of Philadelphia. Mrs. Boyer 
said 311 newspapers in Pennsylvania pub- 
lish suffrage articles. During the year 
there was expended for press work $182.- 
53. Thirty-six colleges in Pennsylvania 
are supplied with suffrage literature from 
the headquarters at Harrisburg. The 
postage stamp donation for press work, 
made during the year, amounted to $50.49. 
New York is the banner State in press 
work, Pennsylvania being second. 

Mrs. Ellen H. E. Price, president of the 
Delaware County Association, read a 
paper on ‘‘Women as School Directors.” 

Mrs. M. B. Luckie and Mrs, Rachel 








N. A. W.S. A. 

Delegates to the National Convention 
in Washington were chosen as follows: 

Philadelphia County — Miss Cameron 
and Mrs. Helen C. Perkins: alternates, 
Miss Moorhouse and Miss Katharine 
Campbell. Delaware County—Mrs. Ellen 
Ogden; alternate, Mrs. Pennock. Chester 
County—Mrs. E. B. Passmore; alternate, 
Mrs. Hood. McKean County—Mrs. M. B. 
Stone; alternate, Mrs. Carrie G. Smith. 
Berks County — Mrs. Eliza D. Green. 
Bucks County—Mrs. Hattie Pownall; al- 
ternate, Mrs. Abbie B. Rice. Lancaster 
County—Miss Anna Martin; alternate, 
Miss Caroline Gibbons. Dauphin County 
—Mrs. Agnes Boyd; alternate, Mrs. Ag- 
nes Biddle. The chair will appoint dele- 
gates for Montgomery and Allegheny 
Counties. 

Mrs, P. W. Kent, of Swarthmore, read 
a paper on ‘‘Plans of Work,”’ which was 
discussed by Mrs. O. P. Amies, Mrs. R. F. 
Avery, Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, Mrs. S. 
D. Holton, and Mrs. Kemp. 

The evening meeting was opened with 
prayer by Rev. William Barrows, pastor 
of the Baptist Church. Instrumental 
music was given by T. K. Stubbs, William 
Wilson, and Miss Jessie Terry. W. G. 
Crowl sang ‘‘Let the Women Vote.”’ 

Mrs. Blankenburg made some remarks 
on the election laws in the early times of 
Pennsylvania, and introduced to the audi- 
ence Miss Emily A. Brown and Mrs, 
Louisa Janvier of Oxford, who formerly 
resided in Colorado, and cast their first 
vote there in 1893, 

A quartette, consisting of Miss Jane 
Gilligan, Miss Mary Pugh, W. G. Crowl, 
and L. J. Farley, sang with good effect. 

Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, of Denver, 
then spoke on ‘‘A Vision of Freedom.” 

Resolutions were adopted praying Con- 
gress to give the women of our new pos 
sessions equal rights with the men, and 
to submit to the States a 16th Amendment 
forbidding disfranchisement on account 
of sex; declaring Miss Anthony the choice 
of the Association for president of the N. 
A. W.S. A., and expressing the hope that 
she would continue to hold the office; rec- 
ommending the distribution of literature 
which explains the State laws that dis- 
criminate against women; and thanking 
the Oxford League, the citizens, and the 
Oxford Press for their aid to the Conven- 
tion. The following was also adopted: 

Resoived, That this association use all 
honorable means to have women placed on 
School Boards and on the Boards of Man- 
agement of every institution wherein women 
are confined. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

President, Lucretia L. Blankenburg, of 
Philadelphia; vice-president, Ellen H. E. 
Price, of Swarthmore; corresponding sec- 
retary, Mary B. Luckie, of Chester; secre- 
tary, Olivia C. Pennock Laird, of Lands- 
downe; treasurer, Margaret B. Stone, of 
Bradford; chairman of press committee, 
Ida Porter Boyer; chairman of arrange- 
ments, Mary B. Luckie. 

The delegates were entertained by the 
following citizens of Oxford: Mrs. M. H. 
Way, Mrs. E. B. Passmore, Mrs. S, L. 
Martindale, Mrs. H. C. Thomas, Mrs. W. 
T. Wright, Mrs. James Lynch, Mrs. Wil- 
son Wright, Mrs. T. Slack, Mrs. Susanna 
Pennock, Miss Kate McClurg, Mrs. B. C. 
Reynolds, Mrs. P. Pickering, Mrs. Louisa 
Wilson, Mrs. E. L. Brinton, Mrs. D. G. 
McCoy, and Mrs. D. FE. Brinton. 

(Additional State Correspondence on page 384.) 








A WOMAN BUTCHER. 





In Rochester, N. Y., there is a woman 
butcher. The Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle says: 


The name of this fair knight of the saw 
and cleaver is Miss Daisy Stevenson, and 
she disposes of her wares at an up-to-date 
little market at the corner of Plymouth 
Avenue and Greig Street. 

The proprietor is a modest, unassuming 
little woman, 28 years of age, slightly 
below the average height, and fair. Miss 
Stevenson has now been cutting meat for 
a living for two years and three months, 
having first undertaken the task when her 
father, who had become sick and unable 
to carry on the work, concluded to take a 
rest for two weeks. 

Miss Stevenson was at this time keeping 
the books for the concern. Rather than 
allow strangers to take the business, Miss 
Stevenson opened the market and con- 
tinued the business just as though noth- 
ing had happened. Under her manage- 
ment the trade has steadily increased, 
until now it is established upon a firm 
basis. 

When asked how she liked the work, she 
replied: “It is not through choice that I 
do it, but because it is a means of support 
for the family. It was difficult at first, 
but now it does not seem harder than 
home work. [am my own ‘boss,’ which 
means a great deal. I open the market at 
6.30 in winter and 6 in summer.” 

So far as can be learned, there is but 
one other woman in the United States 
who is at present pursuing this business 
as a means of livelihood, and that one is 
in Syracuse, N. Y. 








The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

‘ose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Ssaw, Atice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Masa 





Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


Foster Avery spoke on the work of the | 
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WALTER BAKER & CO.’S 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Costs less than One Cent a cup. 
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A Perfect Food. Pure, Nutritious, Delicious, 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited. 


Established 1780. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.’’ 

Price of Sing'e Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less thin one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail jor J0 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman's JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Colorado Speaks for Herself. 
More Testimony from Colorado. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V. 8. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J 
W. Bashford. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Opposition and Indifference of Women, 
by iN ice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 


Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8S. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal ae. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Three Dreams in a Desert. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A umble Advocate, dy Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
—BY— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 
This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 


variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 











{ have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing epee-ae the ay 4 in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no other way. They sing everything, 
joy and y. love and hate alike.—-Grace Kis- 

all, M.D. 





PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


— FOR SALE AT THE— 
"Voman’s Journal Office, Boston 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish M-rket in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


The oldest co#éducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and thorough methods of instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-seventh year opens October 5, 1899. 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifteenth Annual Session opens Sept. 27. 
years’ Curriculum, 


Four 
Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 
partments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes. 
CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are ree- 
ognized by the lass. led. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1899. 
For further information or catalogues, address 

Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Art. 
Photographs 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 
Works of Art 


Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 


CARBONETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing 














Soule Photograph Co. 


338 Washington Street 
One Flight 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 


S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


SHORTHAND 








BY MAIL. Free Course of 
Kerst’s School, Corning, N.Y 
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ROYAL 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 









BAKING 
PowDER 

















COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ 


In spite of recent growlings against 
collegiate education for women, the pum- 
ber of students at the women’s colleges 
continues to grow. Four new buildings are 
going up at Wellesley, one of them an 
additional dormitory, which is badly 
needed, as about a hundred freshmen are 
now obliged to board in the village, nearly 
a mile away. Another building is the 
new astronomical observatory, the gift of 
Mrs. Sarah E. Whitin, of Whitinsville, 
Mass., one of the trustees of the college. 
It is of white marble, and finely equipped. 
Mrs. Whitin has made munificent provi- 
sion for beautifying the grounds around 
it, a thousand daffodil bulbs having been 
already set out. In the middle of the 
driveway will be placed an ancient sun- 
dial. The observatory is nearly finished, 
and will probably be dedicated soon after 
Christmas. 

To help students who wish to help 
themselves, the College Christian Associa 
tion at Wellesley has established an ex- 
change bureau. Sewing, darning, repair- 
ing, copying, serving at teas, cleaning sil- 
ver, and ‘‘passe-partouting’’—as the post- 
er reads—are among the services offered 
by the exchange. 

Professor Abby Leach, the newly elected 
president of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumna, has for several years been head 
of the Greek department at Vassar Col- 
lege. She is also president of the Ameri- 
can Philological Association, and is a 
member of the board of managers of the 
American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. Professor Leach wok her degrees 
of A. B. and A. M, from Vassar, and also 
worked at Harvard, where, as one of the 
first women students, she took part in the 
movement toward the foundation of Rad- 
cliffe College. Later she studied at the 
University of Leipsic. 

The portrait of President Thomas, of 
Bryn Mawr College, painted last summer 
by Mr. Sargent at the request of the 
giaduates and undergraduates, was pre- 
sented by them to the college a few days 
ago. 

The Barringer prize, awarded yearly at 
Vassar to the student of highest standing 
in the senior class who is the daughter of 
a physician, has been won this year by 
Miss Ida A. Tourtellot, of East Derry, 
N. H 

Vassar has two debating societies, Qui 
Vive and the T. and M. House of Commons, 
Membership in each of these societies is 
held by alternate classes for two consecu- 
tive years. Asthe whole class is included, 
the membership is large, and the interest 
in the societies general. T. aud M. is 
modelled upon the British House of Com- 
mons, and the amount of parliamentary 
knowledge necessary to get this body 
through a session is appreciated only by 


the girls who have tried it. Regular 
meetings for debate are held by each 


society, and once a year an open debate be- 
tween the two societies is given, to which 
the whole college is invited. This is 
always one of the great events of the year, 
the entire audience being vitally interested 
in one side or the other. “Times have 
changed since the days, more than half a 
century ago, when Antoinette Brown and 
Lucy Stone secretly organized, in an old 
colored woman’s back parlor at Oberlin, 
the first debating society ever formed 
among college girls, and had to hold the 
meetings without the knowledge of the 
faculty. Success to the young debaters! 
Some of them may have occasion to use 
their knowledge of parliamentary practice 
in the State Legislatures— perhaps even in 
Congress before they die. 

At the recent entertainment given by 
the managers of the Boston University 
Beacon, a farce was presented by the 
young men and women jointly, and this 
was followed by a mock debate between 
sixteen of the young women students, 
who represented the discussion by a wo- 
man’s club of the proposition, ‘‘Resolved, 
that trusts are beneficial.”” The Gamma 
Delta (girls’) Society had a large attend- 
ance at its Thanksgiving assembly. The 
president, Miss Josephine M. Clarke, 
made the address of welcome. Papers on 
historical subjects were read by Miss Har- 
riette M. Fiske, Miss Edith Everett, and 
Miss Estelle M. Cobb. Then all adjourned 
to the chapel, where the annual Thanks- 
giving spread was served, and short ad- 
dresses were made by many of the 
alumne. 


The American Committee of the Young 


Women's Christian Associations is a na- 
tional body, with headquarters at Chicago, 
‘There are nineteen State organizations and 
six secretaries, two of them for general 
work, Sixteen thousand young college 
women are members. Ata meeting held 
in New York City the other day in the 
interest of the suciety, Hamilton W. Mabie 
and Dr, Charles Cuthbert Hall spoke on 
the need of the spiritual element in col- 
lege life and educational work, Miss Effie 
Kelly Price, student secretary, said that 
many of the students in women’s colleges 
lose their religious belief within the first 
year of their college life, and that they 
give card parties and do their mending and 
darning on Sunday. This has called out 


| protests from friends of Barnard and other 








colleges. But any one who has an ex- 
tended acquaintance among college wom- 
en must know that girls of all shades of 
religious and irreligious opinion are 
found within college walls, as well as out- 
side of them. 

Radcliffe is rejoicing over the news that 
Mrs. Agassiz is about to return from the 
South and resume her Wednesday after- 
noon teas, which are very popular. 

Mt. Holyoke College has a school of 
journalism, under Prof, Stevens, Admis- 
sion is limited to members of the junior 
and senior classes who have taken a good 
rank in English and in literature, and who 
mean to make newspaper work their pro- 
fession. Each girl some standard 
newspaper assigned her for study, and 
after she has mastered its style, she writes 
reports of college incidents supposed to 
be adapted to that paper, and submits 
them to Miss for correction. 
Those who become proficient are advised 
to correspond with a real newspaper; and 


has 


Stevens 


any paper wishing a correspondent at Mt. 
Holyoke take recommended 
from the class in journalism, The press 
censor is said to be the bane of the class, 
as only dry facts are allowed to be sent 
out. At the time of a somewhat sensa- 
tional incident at the college two years 
ayo, the students, who were then allowed 
to correspond freely with the papers, fur- 
nished all the details they could gather, 
The faculty was displeased, and made a 
that should be sent out 
which had submitted to 
Prof, Stevens, 
the class in journalism was formed to 
soothe their feelings and to regulate the 
reports sent to the press. After the pre- 
liminary work, Prof. Stevens gives each 


must one 


nothing 
first been 
The girls complained, and 


rule 
not 


girl an ‘“‘assignment’’—some college event, 
real or *” It may be 
an imaginary fire in the boarding hall, a 
subject which would lend itself to brilliant 
description. ‘The articles are carefully 
criticised, and the training given is of 
practical value. For an understanding of 
national traits, the members of the class 
are required to read dialect stories. They 
also read good fiction to get an insight 
into the minister, the doctor, the pro- 
fessor, the mechanic, and the laboring 
man. In the senior year the girls are 
allowed to try their hand at editorial 
writing on national topics. One of them 
is said to have declared that she should 
dearly like to see her editorial on Alger 
in a real newspaper. Some day these 
bright Mt. Holyoke girls will perceive 
that they know enough to vote. 


fictitious, to ‘*cover. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

At the recent meeting of the Michigan 
State Federation, one hundred and twelve 
clubs were represented. This Federation 
was organized in 1895 with sixty-four 
clubs. Its next meeting will be held in 
Lansing, at the dedication of the noble 
Woman’s Building at the Agricultural 
College. The Federated clubs of Michi- 
gan exerted themselves to secure from 
the Legislature an appropriation for this 
building. Dr. Snyder, president of the 
college, recognizing the value of their aid, 
has invited the State Federation to partici- 
pate in the dedicatory exercises. ‘*The 
work done by Michigan club women 
toward securing this much-needed build- 
ing for young women students, gives a 
hint of the value of club federation,” 
says Mrs. Belle M. Perry, in the Charlotte 
(Mich.) Tribune. “It is the power and 
efficiency of united effort. The passage 
of a bill providing for women physicians 
in our State institutions where there are 
women or children, is another measure 
which was brought about through the 
efficient service of the legislative commit- 
tee of the Federation.” 





The uplift of thought and effort toward 
the betterment of humanity, which is 
rapidly becoming a characteristic of wom- 
en's clubs, was expressed at the Illinois 
State Federation meeting by the adoption 
of several resolutions. It was 

Resolved, That the Illinois Federation of 
Women’s Clubs continue the work in behalf 
of women students at the State University 
until a building or buildings are provided 
for their care and protection, and the arts 
aud sciences pertaining to woman’s life and 
duties are made a part of the University 
curriculum. 

Resolved, That the members of the Illinois 
Federation of Women’s Clubs use their 
united efforts and influence to the absolute 
discouraging of indiscriminate almsgiving 
and child begging, and to the awakening of 
public sentiment to an appreciation of these 
growing evils. 

Another resolution, after citing that 
nothing has been done toward the build- 
ing of additional cottages at Lincoln for 
feeble-miuded children, declares: 


Resolved, That this Federation hopes the 
appropriation of $200,000 by the last Legis- 
lature for new cottages will be put by the 
trustees to as immediate use as possible, 
since it has been brought to our notice that 
more than 1,000 applications for admission 
to this institution are now on file, and that 
many of the children for whom these ap- 
plications have been made are now of ne- 
cessity inmates of poorhouses and insane 
asylums. 

It is eminently appropriate that Miss 
Elizabeth Porter Gould should give her 
“John and Abigail Adams”’ lecture before 
the National Society of New England 
Women, at their December meeting in 
New York, not only on account of its New 
England as well as national flavor, but 
because Miss Gould is so distinctively a 
New England woman. She is not only a 
direct descendant of Anne Bradstreet, 
but traces her ancestry from over thirty 
of the early settlers of Essex County, 
including such names as Cheever, Leach, 
Emerson, Bradstreet, Dudley, Choate, 
Andrews, Perkins, Buckley, Coggswell, 
Waldo, Averell, Peabody, Appleton, 
Capen, Proctor, ete. Through the services 
of nine she is eligible as a 
Colonial Dame, and through several, on 
both sides of the house, as a Daughter of 
the American Revolution, She has no 
genealogical claim, on the 
Adams family. Her work in that line, as 
well as in her companion lecture on ‘John 
and Dorothy Hancock,’’ was born of her 
love for pioneers and their work as the 
founders of our national life. 


ancestors, 


however, 


-_—- 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 





The first State Convention of the South 
Association was 
and was a 


Carolina Equal Rights 
held in Charleston on Nov, 22, 
great success. 

The president, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, 
occupied the chair. Rev. Dr. A. J. Stokes, 
presiding elder of the Charleston district, 
opened the meeting with prayer. The 
address of welcome, on behalf of the city, 
was given by Mr. F. H. McMaster. The 
speakers were Mrs. Virginia D. Young, 
Miss Claudia Gordon Tharin, secretary of 


the E, R. A, and an active worker in the 
Christlove Mission of Charleston, Mrs. 
Preatiss of the same city, and Miss 


Frances Griffin, of Alabama. The Charles- 
ton News and Courier gave half a page of 
fine type to a friendly and respectful 
report of the addresses. We can glean 
but a few points from each, 

Mrs. Young, in speaking of the progress 
of women, referred to a sign that once 
hung over the gate of Oxford College: 
“Women and dogs not admitted.’”” Now 
women not only attended Oxford, but were 
ornaments to that ancient institution of 
learning. The greatargument in Charles- 
ton against woman suffrage was that 
they were not ‘“‘used”’ toit. Charlestonians 
at one time were opposed to trolley-cars, 
because they were not ‘‘used’’ to them. 
They preferred to see poor, crippled 
horses trot over cobblestones all day, 
because they were ‘‘used”’ toit, But now 
Charleston had progressed to the point 
where the trolley-car was considered a 
good thing, and if the people would give 
woman suffrage a trial, they wouid get 
used to it in a short time, and like it, too. 

Miss Tharin pointed out that the women 
support the churches, but are not allowed 
a voice in the management; they support 
the schools, and teach in them, but are 
not eligible to become members of the 
school board or to vote for members of 
that body. 

Mrs. Prentiss described the change she 
had seen during her long life in the public 
opinion of Charleston regarding ‘‘woman’s 
sphere.”’ There had been much progress, 
but there was still need of more. 

Miss Frances Griffin told how once upon 
atime a man ran up to the passengers 
going on board a ferry boat ac Jersey City, 
and begged each for money enough to pay 
his passage to New York. He was gen- 
erally refused, but his earnestness was 
such that an old gentleman approached 
him and asked him why he was so anxious 
to cross the ferry. 

‘Have you any money on the other 
side?”’ asked the old gentleman. 





Hudson Bay Sables 


We select them personally in Labrador. 
We buy them directly from the trappers. 


We make them up to order in our own workrooms, 
We give all work our personal care, 


We bought the skins at first hand. 
We give our patrons the advantage. 


We invite early orders for the Holidays. 
We guarantee satisfaction to all. 





KAKAS 


BROS., 


FURRIERS, 
34 and 36 Bedford Street, Boston. 
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A Fine, Healthful Kesidential Neighborhood. 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME,) 


This is the most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. 


It is 


only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston by 


electrics and steam. 


The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 


which Mr. Hicks is President, is now laying tracks between Needham and 
the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, passing through a 


boulevard built by him on this property. 


The town has every natural 


advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric light, ete. 
It is on high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to 
build upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some level and some 


undulating, so that all tastes can be satistied. 
buy lots and build homes at Oakburst. 
This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. 


We want customers who will 


We are building a 


suburban neighborhood for intelligent, refined, and progressive citizens who 


can appreciate such a community, 
in its title deeds. 


This property is very carefully restricted 


C. ATHERTON HICKS, 


CivIL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 


5601 Tremont Building, Boston, 





“No, I have not a cent in the world,” 
replied the man, 

‘Well, then,’’ said the old gentleman, 
“it makes no difference on which side you 
are.’ So it is with a woman who has no 
vote; people do not care on which side of 
a question she is; her opinion does not 
count, 

The News and Courier praises the dif- 
ferent speakers, especially Miss Griffin, 
and says: 

The growing interest in the theory that 
women should share all the privileges of 
men was evidenced by the large audience, 
The expressions heard as the audience 
left the hall would indicate that ‘equal 
rights’? and ‘“‘woman suffrage’ gained 
many supporters last night. 

Mrs. Young deserves many congratula- 
tions on the success of this convention, 
which she got up almost single-handed. 
The gavel that she used was carved and 
presented to her by Mr. William Darling- 
ton, of Allendale, S. C., a Clemson cadet. 
The News and Courier says: 

The Clemson bequest was really the gift 
of a woman, that daughter of John C, 
Calhoun who, of all his family, most re- 
sembled the illustrious statesman, The 
gavel is tied with the yellow badge of the 
Equal Rights Association, and fastened to 
this the emblem of the Woman’s National 
Press Association, of which Mrs. Young 
isa member. It shows the symbolic pen 
and scissors of the press woman. 

A message was received from Mrs. M. 
C. McClendon, of Atlanta, president of 
the Georgia Equal Rights Association, 
saying that a resolution offered by Mr. 
Calvin, of Augusta, in the Georgia Gen- 
eral Assembly, offering the hall of the 
House of Representatives to Mrs. Virginia 
D. Young, Miss Frances Griffin, and Mrs. 
J. W. Parks of Georgia, for the evening 
of Nov. 28, was passed by a vote of 70 to 
20, 








MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


City Pornt.—The regular meeting took 
place on Tuesday evening, Nov. 28, with 
an attendance of over one hundred and 
fifty. Three new members were voted in. 
A report was read from the Woman's 
JOURNAL of the active work done to in- 
crease the registration of women, and 
every member was urged to do all in her 
power to bring outa full vote. Items of 
interest pertaining to the Suffrage Bazar 
were reported, after which Miss Amy F. 
Acton, attorney at law, gave a most in- 
structive address upon ‘The Law’s Favor- 
ites.”” Miss Acton is a pleasing and at 
the same time convincing speaker. She 
traced the course of legislation with re- 
spect to women, showing the injustice 








which formerly prevailed, and how every 


| step of progress had been contested inch 


by inch. A social hour was then spent, 
under the direction of the following host- 
esses: Mrs. C. H. Adams, Mrs, E, B. 
Wheeler, Mrs. S. E. Young, Mrs, A. E, 
Tuttle, Mrs. F. J. Tuttle, and Mrs. Wm, 
T. Eaton. Miss Mabel Adams and Miss 
Abbie M. Evans presided in the supper 
room, assisted by a dozen young ladies 
and gentlemen. The pleasure of the even- 
ing was greatly enhanced by several musi- 
cal numbers contributed by Mrs. Kramer, 
Miss Arntzen, and Mr. McGowan. 

E. F. B. 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—Bulwer Lytton’s ro- 
mantic drama, ‘The Lady of Lyons,’ as 
the attraction for the week beginning 
Monday, Dec. 4, will please thousands of 
the younger patrons, to whom the play is 
unfamiliar, while the older attendants 
will be glad to renew acquaintance with 
this charming dramatic work. This play 
was without a name until its final re- 
hearsal for its production at the Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden, London, in 1838. 
It gained instant popularity, and has been 
a standard dramatic attraction the world 
over ever since. Monday, Dee. 11, Dion 
Boucicault’s comedy, “London Assur- 
ance.’ At the matinée Monday, Dee. 11, 
all patrons will be given a box of choco- 
late bun-bons. 








THERE is a splendid assortment of 
gloves at Miss M. F. Fisk’s, 144 Tremont 
Street, from which to choose your holiday 
gifts. Immense preparations have been 
made with such manufacturers as Tre- 
foussé, Dent, Townes, Perrin & Reynier, 
and the result is charming colors, fashion- 
able styles, and reasonable prices. Of 
course an early examination is always 
more satisfactory. 

> = 

“SEEING is believing’ You can see 
what Hood's Sarsaparilla has done for 
others, and must believe it will do the 
same for you, 

: + - 

Ir is with extreme pleasure we aD- 
nounce another invoice of our Silk Poplin 
and Silk Waists. The line of colors this 
season is very beautiful and varied, an 
the cut as perfect as if fitted to the figure. 
We ask your examination. 

Miss M. F. Fisk, 144 Tremont 5t. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 
New England Women’s Club. Tremont 


M. 


Temple, Boston. Monday, Dec. 2, 3.30 P. 


Alcott Memorial Afternoon. 


——— 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
543 Tremont Building. Boston, Mass 
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